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THE SYSTEMATIC ELUSIVENESS OF ‘<I’ 


I propose to begin by distinguishing what are prima facie two kinds of 
elusiveness—the one associated with the name of Hume, and the other 
with the name of Ryle. It might seem at first as if only Ryle’s account 


justifies the phrase ‘ systematic elusiveness’, but my contention will be 
that the views of Ryle and Hume, in whatever ways different, are similar 
in sharing a common assumption. It is that common assumption which 
I shall presume to criticise ; and it is in setting forward an alternative that 
I shall try to develop an independent account. 

In Book I of the Treatise of Human Nature, Part IV, Section 6, Hume 
gives us his classic account : ‘ For my part, when I enter most intimately into 
what I call myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or other, 
of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure. I never 
can catch myself at any time without a perception... .’ That perhaps 
would not be too bad, but, Hume continues, he ‘ never can observe anything 
but the perception ’. ‘If any one upon serious and unprejudic’d reflexion, 
thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must confess I can reason no 
longer with him. All I can allow him is, that he may be in the right as well 
as I, and that we are essentially different in this particular. He may, per- 
haps, perceive something simple and continu’d, which he calls himself ; 
tho’ I am certain there is no such principle in me’.! In short, any simple 
and continuing self eludes Hume’s gaze. So as to illustrate better its pre- 
suppositions, let us put Hume’s argument like this : A certain situation is 
described by the words : ‘I am looking at a bus’. This may be (it would 


1Treatise, ed. Selby-Bigge, p. 252. 
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seem) symbolised by ‘I r B’. But if so, then we might suppose that in 
being aware of this situation we were aware of I, and of r and of B ; so that 
in all situations, besides the varying ‘ perceptions’, different r’s, different 
B’s, there would be a common term to which ‘I’ refers, of which we were 
constantly aware. But, says Hume, ‘ when I enter most intimately into 
what I call myself . . . I never can observe anything but the perceptions ’. 
There is never an I. No matter how many acts of reflection I indulge in, then 
a constant self always eludes me in the sense that there is no ‘ constant 
perception ’. But what do we conclude from this? Even Hume hesitates to 
say. In the Appendix to the T'reatise, where he is expressing his own mis- 
givings, he first of all makes it plain, and quite rightly, that his conclusion 
could never be more than the assertion that ‘we have . . . no idea of [a 
continuing self] in that sense ’,? viz., as an ‘impression’. As we have said, 
a constant self always eludes us in the sense that there is no constant 
perception. 

At the same time, with characteristic honesty, he admits ‘ I am sensible, 
that my account is very defective ’ and confesses a little later that a person 
‘alone finds personal identity, when reflecting on the train of past percep- 
tions, that compose a mind’. The ‘ ideas’ of these ‘ past perceptions ’ are 
‘felt to be connected together’. His difficulty is that he ‘ cannot discover 
any theory, which gives me satisfaction on this head’.* In other words, 
Hume confesses that experience, as and when it involves what he would 
call a ‘ feeling’ of ‘ personal identity ’, cannot be treated in terms of his 
theory of distinct ideas and impressions. In more contemporary language, 
‘ self-awareness ’ is, for Hume, logically problematical. Its logical mapping 
has yet to be done. What sort of fact is it? How oddly has it to be des- 
cribed ? These are questions I am trying to face in this paper, and to that 
extent I am taking up Hume’s problem where he left it. 

At this point it is convenient to move to Ryle’s account as though he 
were proffering an answer to these questions. What would he say about 
* self-awareness ’ ? 

Ryle expounds his view by reference to ‘ higher order actions’. This is 
a phrase he introduces by remarking that ‘ some sorts of actions are in one 
way or another concerned with, or are operations upon, other actions. 
When one person retaliates upon another, scoffs at him, replies to him or 
plays hide-and-seek with him, his actions have to do, in one way or another, 
with certain actions on the part of the other ; in a sense to be specified later, 
the performance of the former involves the thought of the latter. An action 
on the part of one agent could not be one of spying or applauding, unless 
it had to do with the actions of another agent ; nor could I behave as a 
customer, unless you or someone else behaved as a seller. One man must 
give evidence if another is to cross-examine him ; some people must be on 
the stage, if others are to be dramatic critics. It will sometimes be con- 

2Ibid., p. 633. 

*Ibid., pp. 635, 636. 
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venient to use the title ‘‘ higher order actions ” to denote those, the descrip- 
tions of which involve the oblique mention of other actions ’.* 

Diagrammatically we may represent higher order actions by bracketing, 
e.g. (B boxing C) or (Y selling Z) would be actions of one order : A applauding 
(B boxing C) or X acting as a customer of (Y selling Z) would be actions of 
the next highest order. The point is that there is here ‘ oblique reference ’ 
in the same way as, if y = f (x) and x = Q (t) then y is ‘ obliquely ’ a function 
of t, and we might say that y was a second-order variable of t. In less formal 
language highest order actions are said, you remember, to involve ‘ the 
thought of’ other actions. 

Now against that background Ryle’s suggestion is that self-elusiveness 
is systematic, because with any of our own operations of any order there 
immediately arises the possibility of an operation of a higher order. So 
when we are concerned with our own operations, there arises the systematic 
possibility of an infinite series of operations, and this means that at no 
given time have we ever completed our self-description. We can never 
completely describe ourselves. But this fact, Ryle would say, is no occasion 
for mystery or awe. ‘I’ is elusive, but as systematically elusive the elusive- 
ness of I is no more than the elusiveness of an infinite series to a term by 
term enumeration. There is no more to it than that. The elusiveness of the 
self is just the point that we have never completed our self-description ; 
but no new mysterious fact claims our attention ; no words of an odd logic 
are demanded. For what eludes us at any one moment becomes perfectly 
tractable the next . . . so where is the mystery? There is nothing odder 
here than in any occurrence of delayed appearances. 

Let us look at this argument in more detail. It points out that if we try 
to describe ourselves completely ‘now’, we perform a higher order action 
‘now’. So that what we attempt will never be done, simply because an 
extra fact is systematically added at every attempt. Every time we attempt 
self-description, we add a fact to be described. But here (says the argument) 
is nothing mysterious. It is an elusiveness only tantalising till we see what 
is happening—like trying to count the pennies in a line when, as I am enumer- 
ating the last penny another is always added. But is it ? Let us look at 
this penny story further. The penny which eludes me for a moment I count 
the next moment. There is nothing but a temporal delay. On this view 
of Ryle’s the self eludes me for no other reason than that the next moment 
eludes me, and as it is a necessary feature of time that there should be a 
temporal flow, so also does this-moment elusiveness become next-moment 
presence. Ryle himself notices that ‘I’ and ‘now’ have indeed similar 
logical placings. Thus the ‘ extra autobiographical fact’ which eludes me 
at any one time, becomes available immediately afterwards. The total 
situation of which I am then aware, embraces entirely the highest order 
action I just performed. The penny I count in the line is the same penny which 
eluded me just now ; the review which could not be done yesterday is pre- 


“The Concept of Mind, p. 191. 
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cisely this which is done today ; the diary entry which eluded me is exactly 
this which I am now making. The elusiveness of ‘I’ is, for Ryle, on all 
fours with the daily elusiveness of a diary, and there is nothing more mys- 
terious about the self than about diaries and reviews. Diary entries, reviews, 
and ‘I’ have the same logic. 

To begin our criticism let us notice that despite their differences, behind 
both Hume’s account and Ryle’s, is the same assumption, viz. that any 
situation which becomes the ‘ object ’ of a higher order action is unchanged 
in the process. Hume expressed this assumption in terms of ‘ perceptions ’, 
when he avowed that experience, i.e. ‘all the perceptions of the human 
mind ’, can be adequately treated in terms of objective ‘ ideas’ and ‘ im- 
pressions ’. As we have seen, he was himself already doubting its adequacy, 
especially in relation to self-awareness. I do not think that Ryle, on the 
other hand, ever explicitly states the assumption, but I have tried to show 
that nevertheless it is implied by his argument. What now of this assumption ? 

I would like to mention two difficulties, and in this order : 

(1) With this assumption what do we make of the subject-object dis- 

tinction ? (This question we will develop by reference to Ryle.) 

(2) With this assumption, what account do we give of what Hume calls 

‘ personal identity ’?—the problem about which, as we saw, Hume 
had second and puzzling thoughts. 

(1) Let me develop my first question as follows : Consider the situation 
when a person B is trying to solve a chess problem C, and A endeavours to 
describe all about B except the fact that he, A, is describing B. Then there 
is the lower order action : (B solving the chess problem C)—as A understands 
it—followed by the higher order action : A describing (B solving the chess 
problem C). We need not go into details here, for I think we would all be 
prepared to admit that there is for A—from his standpoint—nothing puzzling 
about these two formulations. B and C are identical terms in each expression 
and no new facts keep arising which make possible a systematically endless 
description. But consider now self-commentary. By analogy we might 
suppose that it could be properly represented as : I describing (I solving 
the chess problem C). Certainly at first sight this seems to be ‘ simply a 
special case of 5 the former, with ‘I’ substituted inside the brackets for ‘ B’. 
It might further be said, as I think Ryle would certainly continue, that the 
only puzzle which arises does so if, and in so far as, I seek after total self- 
commentary at any moment, when my higher order action of describing 
would itself need to be included, and so on ad inf. The only comment then 
is : either do not aim at self-commentary at all or if you do, just ‘ accept’ 
the odd quest which it is. That would seem to be Ryle’s view. 

But steady : is our second example ‘ simply a special case of ’ the first ? 
Is ‘I describing (I solving the chess problem C) ’ simply a ‘ special ’ case of 
‘A describing (B solving the chess problem C) ’—assuming of course that 
the question is not begged by use of the two words ‘ simply ’ and ‘ special ’ 


’Ibid., p. 195. 
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being put together in the curious way they are. Let us emphasise that if 
it is not, we have no right to have ‘I’ within the bracket ; for whatever in 
detail ‘I’ there stands for, if the cases are parallel, it would have to be in 
principle some matrix of events as ‘ objective’ as those which characterise 
B. That this is so is indeed evident from one of the sentences that Ryle 
himself uses, viz. ‘J was laughing at myselj for being butter-fingered’. The 
grammar is reliable enough to show, by the distinction of ‘I’ and ‘ myself’, 
that the facts cannot be described by having in place of these two variables, 
either two ‘I’s or, for that matter, two ‘me’s. Rather is there one ‘I’ 
and a class of events which are (in some sense) ‘mine’ and which are the 
objective residue of past actions when these have become included within 
a later ‘ higher order action’. Only in this way, I suggest, can we preserve 
the subject-object distinction, without which we would talk the most absurd 
nonsense. To objectify the subject is to deny ourselves the possibility of ever 
talking sense. It is the opposite mistake, though with the same result, that 
the mystics commit when they subjectify the object. 

Here then is my first difficulty. If we assume that what eludes us now, 
becomes in the next minute wholly tractable, then since, at this next minute, 
an earlier situation has been completely objectified, what account can we 
then give of the subject-object distinction which is the permanent pre- 
supposition of all living and talking alike? What account can we give of 
our ‘ subjectivity ’ ‘now’ ? 

(2) Now for the second difficulty : On the assumption common to both 
Hume and Ryle, what becomes of ‘ personal identity’? Going back to 
Hume let us portray ‘ I am looking at a bus’ as ‘Ir B’. When now we make 
ourselves aware of this situation by creating a higher order activity, Hume, 
we saw, and Ryle for that matter, would suggest that the formula for such 
a higher order activity would be ‘I r (Ir B)’. This is the common assump- 
tion. But with this move, as we have seen, arises Hume’s difficulty. For 
there is no constant ‘I’. No easy account, such as the formula suggests, is 
possible of ‘ personal identity ’. Let us now take the difficulty a little further. 
Hume confesses that, try as he will, he ‘ never can observe anything but the 
perception ’. This is to confess that try as he will, all the terms within the 
bracket are always in all attempts ‘ objective’. In the sense that they all 
have the status of ‘ perceptions’, and as our discussion of the first point 
suggested, we would readily sympathise with that contention. But this 
means that our higher order action must always be portrayed not as ‘I r 
(Ir B)’ but as ‘Ir (I,r,C) ’ where I,r,C are in different ways ‘ perceptions ’. 
The formula is meant to make it plain that any attempt by ‘I’ to discover 
‘I’ replaces ‘I’ by some fact I, and so on without end. So the problem 
of ‘ personal identity ’ is now raised in this way, viz. How are we to talk 
of ‘ one self’ if all we have is an infinite series of perceptual terms? How 
can‘I,+I,+1I1,+...... +I,+.... elucidate ‘I’? The answer 
is what the mathematical form of question might well suggest : only if, 
taking a hint from infinite series, ‘I’ has an altogether different logic from 
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any of the terms. May not ‘I’ with this peculiar and curious logic witness 
to some sort of invariant in any higher order awareness? Let us admit 
with Hume that ‘ I can never catch myself at any time without a perception’ ; 
let us also admit that I ‘never can observe anything but the perception ’. 
Nevertheless, may it not be the case that the awareness which always 
includes ‘ a perception ’, and in which nothing but perceptions can be ‘ ob- 
served ’, may yet in some way or other be the awareness of some invariant 
for which an ‘ I’ with an odd enough logical status could be proper currency ? 
Is there indeed in self-awareness, some area which is observationally elusive ? 
Further, if ‘I’ witnesses in part to this elusive area, would this not give to 
‘I’ the peculiar logic it possesses ? 

Rejecting then the assumption that a highest order action at one moment 
can be publicly exhausted at the next ; claiming that only by such a move 
can the subject-object relationship be preserved ; claiming further that 
‘ personal identity ’ is somehow given in an awareness which is not exhausted 
by observation language, what can we say positively about our logical 
mapping of ‘I’? 

So we are back where we started. We are claiming that self-awareness 
is logically problematical ; that the self-awareness which characterises any 
highest order action as it occurs, is in part observationally elusive. How 
can this claim be defended ? Which raises two questions : 

1. How can we display a fact which in part is observationally elusive ? 

2. How can we appropriately talk about it ? 

Let us face these last two questions in turn. 

1. In the first place we plainly cannot give a straightforward account 
of what is observationally elusive, in observation language. All we can do 
is to evoke or induce by some tale or other, the sort of situation for which 
part-elusiveness is claimed. All we can do is to tell a story and hope that 
it works, viz. to evoke a situation which, as it occurs, displays the inadequacy 
of observational description. Let me venture to give five such stories of 
the very many which might be told. 

(a) Recalling that source book for philosophical examples—Alice in 
Wonderland—let us in particular recall the story when Alice’s size is subject 
to a curious sequence of changes. Such a story would be used in the hope 
that the very curiosity of the sequence would apprise our patient of that 
part of Alice’s self-awareness which in all the changes she—Alice—would 
have said remained the same. Something besides rapidly varying observa- 
tional language would have been wanted to describe all that happened. 

(b) Alternatively, we might read the familiar Nursery Rhyme about the 
old market woman, who, sleeping on the way back from market, had ‘ her 
petticoats cut all round about’ by a pedlar. She, on waking, says : ‘ Oh, 
deary, dear me, this is none of I’. Then she argues : ‘ But if it be I, as I 
do hope it be, I’ve a dog at home and he’ll know me ; If I be I, he’ll wag his 
tail, and if it be not I, he’ll bark and wail’. Off she goes home, and the dog 
begins to bark. The result is that she cries : ‘Lawk a mercy on me, this 
is none of 1’. 
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The fun of course is that anyone should suppose their self-awareness to 
be exhaustively described by ‘ objective data ’, and if our patient laughed, 
we should have good hope that the experiment had worked. We should have 
good hope that he had realised that in self-awareness is something which 
cannot be so reduced without absurdity. Here is a point not unlike that 
which Dr. Waissmann makes in his paper on ‘ Language Strata ’*—that it 
is never impossible for the person himself to say, ‘ But I have toothache ’, 
even when all the empirical tests have proved negative. 

(c) As another example, let us take the case of Sally Beauchamp, and 
her multiple personality. I do not know enough details of the Sally Beau- 
champ case to tell the full story, but I think for our purpose it is sufficient 
to know (what Broad tells us) that: ‘Sally Beauchamp .. . claimed to 
be aware of most of the things of which B, was aware, when the latter was 
in control of the body and the former was not ’.’ If this statement is mean- 
ingful and correct, then the awareness Sally had of the events B, owned, 
would be different from B,;’s awareness of those same B, events as they 
occurred, and despite the same ‘ objective field’, there would, in the two 
cases, be a characteristically different self-awareness in each case. To recog- 
nise the possibility that in two cases of self-awareness all the objective factors 
could be the same, yet the self-awareness be different, will, I hope, help 
to elucidate from another direction the curious empirical fact I am trying 
to commend. In one good sense, a sense which Sally could use, there is 
not ‘double personality ’. 

(d) As another example, let us take the case of the ‘ perfect mimic’. 
The case would offer many empirical difficulties if it had to be specified 
completely, but for our example, I think we might suppose that two people 
could appear on the stage in similar clothes, with similar features, the same 
height, the same coloured hair, the same voice, and so on, and we would 
have to suppose that there could be no sort of record which would establish 
the ‘ identity ’ of either of them. Clearly from the point of view of the audi- 
ence no test could be specified to distinguish between them—lI am assuming 
that something or other could be done even with regard to their spatial 
position. The point of the story is this. Supposing one of the people on the 
stage was I. Then I should claim that J would know which was J and which 
was the perfect mimic, though in an ideal case, others might never discern 
the difference. The empirical story would, of course, have to suppose (to 
be the ideal case) that neither could see the other’s body—perhaps both 
would have to be blind. But if we had to complicate the story like this, it 
would be evident that this patter was not going to be successful, and rather 
than build the story with an increasingly complicated structure, it would 
be best to move to another one altogether. 

(e) Certainly then, let us give at any rate one more example Ask 
anyone to recall, in rapid succession, varying situations of veridical and 


‘Logic and Language, ed. A. G. N. Flew, Series IT. 
"The Mind and its Place in Nature, p. 374, 
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illusory sense perception. The more, and the more varied, these were, the 
better. The hope would be that such an exercise would use the commonly 
recognised differences between each situation to emphasise all the better, 
that part of our self-awareness which is an invariant in all the situations. 

2. If we admit that these examples, or some like them, may evoke a 
self-awareness which is in part elusive to spatio-temporal, perceptual, public, 
observation-language, the next question will be : How do we appropriately 
talk of what, from the standpoint of observation language, is elusive ? 
How do we portray what, in that sense, is not altogether ‘ objective’ but 
which has yet features that are objectively tractable accompanying it, and 
the whole of which constitutes our highest order awareness at any given 
time ? 

Let us begin by assuming that our highest order awareness has a subject- 
object structure, and that, as such, it can be symbolised as ‘I r O’. For 
our present purpose and for the sake of argument—but no more—let us 
suppose that O is tractable without residue in observation language. Then 
what is elusive is portrayed by the symbol ‘I r’, which is then claimed as 
an invariant not to be worked by ordinary subject-predicate grammar, and 
never to be worked in ‘objective’ terms. So do not misunderstand me. I am 
not pleading for a ‘self’ which inhabits an altogether distinct world, and 
which is nevertheless talked about as though it were here all the time—a 
permanent ‘ self’ untouched by the vagaries of space and time, but if such, 
also untouched by arguments and meaning alike. I am claiming no easy 
objective pictures for ‘I’ or ‘r’, indeed precisely the contrary. In fact 
‘ Ir ’"—so far—is just a symbolism recommended for that part of any highest 
order awareness which is not satisfactorily dealt with in language relating 
to ‘ objective particulars ’. 

It is just as though I had introduced ‘Ir’ like the concept of ‘sum’ 
in relation to an infinite series when we have given nothing but examples 
of longer and longer sequences of terms, and where we had not developed 
the logic of infinite series. All I have done is to say : Here is your fact and 
here is your phrase, which is not to be given a logical placing in spatio- 
temporal language. So I am quite ready to grant that to date my recom- 
mendation is disgustingly small and negative. But let me at any rate defend 
and elaborate it a little further and first by developing it in relation to 
the two difficulties we mentioned earlier.® 

(i) The recommendation might be said to be one—is it not the only one ? 
—on which what Whitehead calls ‘extreme objectivism ”® can be avoided. 
Without the assumption that ‘I’ and ‘r’ have a problematical logic, we 
seem to be in a ‘ purely objective’ world, though it might perhaps equally 
well be called either ‘ objective ’ or ‘ subjective ’ as it pleased us. 

(ii) What now of our second difficulty—the problem of personal identity ? 
Part of the defence of my view would be that while it involves an assumption 


®See p. 196. 
*Process and Reality, p. 221. 
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which is extra to that of Hume, it is an assumption which, had he accepted 
it, would have solved his puzzlement. Whatever ‘I’ stands for, whatever 
its logic, it will not relate to anything like a ‘ perception’. True. But as 
no number of terms ‘I,’, ‘I,’, etc., standing for ‘ perceptions’ ever ade- 
quately describes a higher order action ; so personal identity will have for 
its empirical defence that part of self-awareness which is observationally 
elusive—that part which is an invariant—and when we recommend ‘I’ 
thereto, we are recommending, for an account of personal identity, a symbol 
with a logical status all of its own, different from all the levels into which 
observational language can be separated. At the same time, because ‘I r 
0’ describes ‘ one fact ’, then no matter how odd the logical status of ‘I’, 
it must be capable of being used with any or all the levels of observational 
language, different altogether though its logical status may be. T'he problem 
of personal identity, self-elusiveness, and the systematic elusiveness of ‘I’ 
are all alike to be related to the inadequacy of ‘ objective’ terms and relations, 
worked by the ordinary subject-predicate model, to account for a highest order 
situation—what we have called ‘I r O’—as it occurs. 

That could be the conclusion. Before concluding, however, let us face 
two other problems, which further and better help to develop the view 
I am putting forward. One of these problems we have reached already, the 
other may well have troubled you as being very close to the surface, if it 
has not actually raised its head. Let us first take the problem we have 
reached already. 

(a) Even if you agree that a case has been made out for the logical 
uniqueness of ‘I’, you may well object that I have done very little positively 
to show how ‘I’ is united with observational language. Are there indeed 
any words which do something to treat of the whole ‘I r OQ’ situation and 
which, therefore, by implication, do something to suggest links between 
‘I’ and observational language? Are there any words whose logic is odd 
enough both to give ‘I’ a public anchorage, and also to give observational 
facts their elusiveness? I think there are at least two, but I will spend most 
time on the first. 

1. Let us recall Hume’s discussion, with which we began. It was (he 
said) our ‘feeling’ of personal identity which could not be adequately 
treated in terms of ideas and impressions. Is it not then significant that 
Ryle also notices a peculiarity about the logic of feeling? Situations where 
feeling predominates, might then be useful clues to the total situation which 
‘Ir O’ symbolises, and useful clues precisely in so far as ‘ feeling ’ has the 
curiously ambiguous logic which troubles Ryle.!° ‘ Feeling’ is certainly a 
word which has both subjective and objective references and we might 
therefore use it as does Whitehead (and pace Bradley) to call attention to 
the curious empirical fact and linguistic point I am trying to make. It 
might constitute a sixth story. At any rate let me say a little more about it. 

Ryle reminds us that the word ‘ feeling ’ can have an objective reference 


The Concept of Mind, pp. 240 ff. 
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and work very much like a perception word, e.g. we can feel the ship, we 
can feel grit (in our eye), we can feel the accelerator (in the car). 


In our ordinary use of them, the words ‘ sensation ’, ‘ feel’ and ‘ feeling ’ origin- 
ally signify perceptions. A sensation is a sensation of something and we feel 
the ship vibrating, or rolling, as we see its flag flying, or hear its siren hooting. 
We can, in this sense, feel things distinctly or indistinctly. . . . As we see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears, so we feel things with our hands, lips, tongues 
or knees.” 


So far feeling has an objective reference like any other perception word. 
But then there is a difference because in other situations the word ‘ feeling’ 
is used with a curious reference to the swbject, and in this way there is no 
parallel in the use of perception words. 


A person whose foot is numbed may say not only that he cannot feel things 
with his foot, but also that he cannot feel his foot, whereas a momentarily blinded 
or deafened person would say that he could not see or hear things with his right 
eye or right ear, but not that he could not see his eye or hear his ear.'? 


I think this is the same point as that which is behind Ryle’s later remarks™ 
in which again the subjective reference of feeling is emphasized. He points 
out that in some cases of feeling we do not speak of feeling X where X is 
somehow ‘ externalised ’, but rather we talk about having, e.g., ‘a gritty 
feeling ’. 

. if a sufferer is asked just what he feels, he does not satisfy the questioner 


by replying ‘a pain’ or ‘a discomfort ’, but only by replying ‘ a stabbing feel- 
ing’, ‘a gritty feeling’, or ‘a burning feeling ’.™ 


Hence we see that feeling words are not always the names of moods nor 
do they always work like perception words. 

The point we would make is this, viz., that it is this very peculiarity 
about the logic of ‘ feeling’ which makes the word fit so well what is being 
urged as something which is both subjective and objective. It is precisely 
the puzzle Ryle discovers in the logic of feeling that might be said by White- 
head to justify the sort of use that he at any rate—and certainly I—would 
make of it. ‘I’ and ‘ feeling’ are close logical kinsmen : with similar logical 
placings. 

2. The second word, which we will mention only briefly, is ‘ action ’, or 
‘ activity ’. Ryle and I, and no doubt many others, would agree that action- 
logic is not event-logic, and that not the least mistake of most free-will 
arguments has been to overlook this. But then to mention yet again an 
earlier point, ought we not to be specially cautious of working highest 
order actions as though they could be adequately understood in terms of 
just another set of spatio-temporal events which presently ‘ come of age’. 
At any rate, I will all the more strongly suggest that the logical peculiarity 
of ‘ action’ might well be related to the peculiarity of ‘I ’-logic. So here 
is another word, by which links might be forged between ‘I’ and observa- 
tional language. 

(b) Let me now mention the second problem which, I said, has been 


“Jbid., p. 241. 

1 Tbid. ° 

18]bid., pp. 243-4. 
“J bid., p. 243. 
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hovering around. Does our viewpoint commit us to what Ryle calls ‘ Privi- 
leged Access’? Certainly it does, in so far as it claims an awareness 
wherein ‘ myself’ can be distinguished from ‘ others’. But there are two 
blunders we need not make, and which I do not think we make, and whose 
evasion relieves us from any of the criticisms Ryle brings against this 
notion : 

1. We do not suppose that this privileged experience can be properly 
described in language which denies its very claim. We do not suppose 
that ‘I’ can be worked perfectly in terms of object-words—a suicidal 
supposition indeed, and one which is very rightly an important target for 
Ryle’s attack. On the contrary, to protest against this has been our con- 
stant theme. 

2. Nor need we blunder by supposing that the awareness which is ‘ self- 
awareness’ (and for convenience we have generally used that phrase) is 
not also ‘ other-awareness ’. Nothing is properly called an ‘ awareness’ which 
has not a subject-object structure ; nor, as we have previously remarked, 
quoting Whitehead in support, must this subject-object relation be taken 
as equivalent to the subject-predicate relation which, as a relation between 
‘ objects ’, would repeat the first blunder at the second move. The awareness 
I am talking about may be privileged, but it is not wholly private ; still 
less (however we contrive to talk about it) must we make it wholly public. 

And now a brief historical retrospect to lead to our conclusion. If it 
be thought that I have made too much of the curious empirical fact of 
self-awareness involved in a highest order action, let it be remembered that 
e.g. Descartes and Berkeley amongst others, have claimed ‘ self-awareness ’ 
as an empirical curiosity. 

Descartes, in his ‘ Cogito’, centred his metaphysics on a highest order 
action, seeing his ‘ thinking’ as a fact which, while empirical, was also 
very odd. Let us certainly applaud Descartes’ flash of insight and readily 
support him in so far as we would say that this ‘1’, given to each one of 
us in reference to a curious ‘ self-awareness ’, is a clue to the status of meta- 
physical words. Let Descartes be notable for more than a blunder. 

Again, Berkeley’s doctrine of notions, connected as it is with the aware- 
ness I have of my own activity, and distinguished as it is from his theory 
of ideas, becomes a plea not to work the self-awareness which accompanies 
highest order actions in terms of the subject-predicate logic appropriate 
to ‘ideas’. The logic of notions is Berkeley’s way of emphasising the em- 
pirical peculiarities of self-awareness, and in the doctrine of notions is 
Berkeley’s venture after an empirical metaphysics. 

Summarising then, we may say that the systematic elusiveness of ‘I’ 
relates to the fact that self-awareness, as characterising highest order 
‘actions’, or ‘ feelings’ of personal identity, cannot be adequately dealt 
with in terms of those elements to which a highest order action objectively 
refers and which become available for treatment later. In Hume’s words, 
we do indeed ‘feel’ personal identity now when reflecting on a ‘train of 
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past perceptions’; but Hume’s error was to suppose that its empirical 
anchorage could be no other than those ‘ past perceptions’ alone. From 
the point of view of language, the systematic elusiveness of ‘I’ makes the 
claim that ‘I’ systematically eludes all observation language ; it is a claim 
that ‘I’ has a logical status all of its own and is not a ‘ perception’ word. 
Perhaps indeed, and my remarks about Descartes and Berkeley are meant 
to point in this direction—we have here a starting point for an empirically 
based and suitably chastened metaphysics. But that would be another 
story. 


I. T. Ramsey 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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!. DIODORAN MODALITIES AND CONTEMPORARY SYSTEMS 


The Megaric logician Diodorus defined the possible as that which either 
is or at some time will be true, the impossible as that which neither is nor 
ever will be true, and the necessary as that which both is and always will 
be true. These definitions assume—as ancient and medieval logic generally 
assumes—that the same proposition may be true at one time and false at 
another ; Dr. Benson Mates has accordingly remarked, in his recent study 
of Stoic logic, that Diodoran ‘ propositions’ are not ‘ propositions’ in the 
modern sense, but something more like propositional functions, and he 
represents them as such in his symbolic treatment of the Diodoran definitions 
of the modal operators.? 

I propose here to do something a little different, namely to employ the 
ordinary propositional variables ‘p’, ‘q’, ‘r’, etc., for ‘ propositions’ in 
the Diodoran sense, and to use certain operators which take such propos- 
itions as arguments, and which form functions taking such propositions as 
values. I shall use 

‘Fp’ for ‘ It will be the case that p’ 

‘Mp’ for ‘ It is (now) possible that p’ 

‘Lp’ for ‘ It is (now) necessary that p’ 

‘Np’ for ‘ It is not (now) the case that p’ 

‘Cpq’ for ‘If p then q’ 

‘ Apq ’ for ‘ Either p or q’ 

‘Kpq’ for ‘ Both p and q’ 

‘ Epq ’ for ‘ If and only if p then q’. 
‘Np’ is understood as being true at any time at which ‘p’ is false, and 
vice versa ; ‘ Kpq’ as true at any time at which ‘p’ and ‘q’ are both true 
(and only at such times) ; ‘ Apq’ as being false at any time at which ‘ p’ 
and ‘ q’ are both false (and only at such times) ; ‘ Cpq’ as false at any time 
at which ‘ p’ is true and ‘ q’ false (and only at such times) ; ‘ Epq’ as true 
at any time at which ‘ p’ and ‘q’ have the same truth-value (and only at 
such times) ; and only two truth-values are admitted. When a formula is 
laid down as expressing a logical law, it is understood as yielding, for all 
substitutions of actual propositions for its variables, a proposition which 
is at all times true. 

“Cpq’ as above used does not symbolise the locution ‘If p then q’ in 


1B. Mates, Stoic Logic, University of California Press, 1953, pp. 36-37. It has been 
pointed out to me by Mr. W. W. Sawyer that the Diodoran view that whatever is 
— either is or will be true is very like the ergodic hypothesis in the kinetic theory 
of gases, 
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the sense given to ‘If’ by Diodorus, but rather in the sense given to it by 
his pupil and opponent Philo. Diodoran implication may, however, easily 
be expressed in our symbolism as ‘ LCpq’ (or more accurately by the equiv. 
alent ‘LNKpNq’), and little would be gained by employing a distinet 
symbol for it. We shall find it useful, however, to introduce the following 
abbreviation :— 

Df. G : Gp = NFNp. 
That is, ‘Gp’ means ‘ It will not be the case that not p’, or ‘ It will always 
be the case that p’. We may now express the Diodoran definitions of 
possibility and necessity as follows :— 

Df. M : Mp = ApFp. 

Df. L : Lp = KpGp. 
The definition of ‘Lp’ as ‘NMNp’ would yield an equivalent form, for 
NMNp = NANpFNp = KNNpNFNp = KpNFNp = KpGp. This proof 
assumes that de Morgan’s laws and the law of double negation hold under 
the present interpretation of ‘ proposition’; but it is clear enough that 
they do, and that in fact the whole of the classical assertoric propositional 
calculus will hold under the present interpretation. A question of more 
interest is that as to which, if any, of the classical modal calculi the Diodoran 
definitions will yield. 

Von Wright’ has shown that a system equivalent to Lewis’s S4 may be 

obtained by adding the axiom 

W3. CMMpMp 
to the classical assertoric propositional calculus enriched by the axioms 

W1. CpMp 

W2. EMApqAMpMgq, 
the definition of ‘ Lp’ as ‘ NMNp’, and the rules 

RL. If a is a thesis, so is Lea ; 

RE. If Ea is a thesis, so is EMaMB ; 
and that a system equivalent to Lewis’s S5 is obtained if W3 is replaced by 

W4. CMNMpNMp. 
We have already seen that the Diodoran definition of ‘L’ is equivalent 
to von Wright’s, and we may now see how his other postulates fare. 

The formula W1 asserts that whenever a proposition is true it is possible. 

If ‘It is possible that p’ means ‘It either is or will be the case that p’, 
this clearly follows from the simple ‘p’ by the substitution q/Fp in the 
law CpApq. In view of the type of proofs which will occur later, it is worth 
pointing out that CpFp, the ‘ F-analogue’ of CpMp, does not express a 
law, for it is not always true that if it is the case that p then it will be the 
case that p. In this respect the logic of futurity is like the logic of moral 
permissibility, in which, although permissibility and possibility exhibit 


*Ibid., pp. 42-51. 

*G. H. von Wright, An Essay in Modal Logic, Amsterdam, 1951, Appendix II. 
See also B. Sobocinski, ‘ Note on a Modal System of Feys-von Wright’, Journal of 
Computing Systems, July 1953. 
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many analogies, we do not have as a law ‘ If p is done, then the doing of p 
is permissible *.* 

The formula W2 asserts that if and only if it is possible that either p 
or q then either it is possible that p or it is possible that q. On the Diodoran 
interpretation, this means that if it is or will be the case that either-p-or-q, 
then either it is or will be the case that p or it is or will be the case that q ; 
and vice versa. If the truth of this is not intuitively obvious, we may prove 
it from the corresponding law directly relating to the primitive operator F, 

Al. EFApgAFpFgq, 
‘If and only if it will be the case that either p or q, then either it will be 
the case that p or it will be the case that q’. The proof (introducing laws 
of the assertoric calculus as we require them) is as follows :— 
1. EAApqArsAAprAgs 
2. CEqpCEArpsEArqs 
2 p/AFpFgq, q/FApq, r/Apq, s/AApFpAqFq 
= CAl —— Cl r/Fp, s/Fq —— 3. 
3. EAApqFApqAApFpAqFq 
3 X Df. M = 4. 
4. EMApqgAMpMgq. 

The rule RL asserts, in Diodoran terms, that if a formula expresses 
something which is always true, then the formula asserting that that thing 
is necessary, i.e. that it is and always will be true, is always true. This 
again is obviously true, and is formally derivable if we lay down the simpler 
rule 

RG. If a is a thesis, so is Ga ; 
that is, if a is always true, then the assertion that a will always be true is 
always true. The rule RL follows from this, for if we are given a thesis a 
we may always deduce La as follows :— 





l. a 
2. CpCqp 
3. CCpqCpKpq 
1 X RG = 4. 
4. Ga 
2 p/Ga, q/a = C4 — 5 
5. CaGa 
3 p/a, q/Ga = C5 ——Cl 6. 
6. KaGa 


The rule RE asserts in Diodoran terms that if a pair of formulae « ana 
B at all times have the same truth-value, then it will aiways be true that 
it either is or will be the case that a if and only if it either is or will be the 
case that 8. This, again, is deducible from the corresponding rule for ‘ F ’, 
RF : If Ec is a thesis, so is EFaF£. 
For given RF, and a thesis E28, we may always prove EMaMf as follows :— 
1. Eaf 


*Von Wright, op. cit., Ch. V, p. 41. 
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2. CEpqCErsEAprAgs 
1 X RF =3. 
3. EFaFf 
2 p/a, q/f, r/Fa, s/F8 = Cl C3 4. 
4. EAcFaASFB 
4 X Df.M = 5. 
5. EMeMZ. 
The S4 formula W3 asserts that what is possibly possible is actually possible, 
i.e., in Diodoran terms, that if it either is or will be the case that it either 
is or will be the case that p, then it either is or will be the case that p. This 
again, if not obvious, is deducible from the corresponding law for F, 
A2. CFFpFp, 
‘If it will be the case that it will be the case that p, then it will be the case 
that p ’, which is obvious enough. The deduction is as follows :— 
Al. EFApgAFpFq 
A2. CFFpFp 
1. CCqpCApqp 
2. CCpqCCqrCpr 
3. CpAqp 
4. CEpqCpq 
1 p/Fp, q/FFp = CA2 —— 5. 
5. CAFpFFpFp 
2 p/AFpFFp, q/Fp, r/ApFp 
= C5 —— C3 p/Fp, q/p —— 6. 
6. CAFpFFpApFp 
4 p/FApgq, q/AFpFq = CAl —— 7 
7. CFApgAFpFq 
2 p/FApFp, q/AFpFFp, r/ApFp 
= C7 q/Fp C6 8. 
8. CFApFpApFp 
1 p/ApFp, q/FApFp = C8 —— 9 
9. CAApFpFApFpApFp 
9 X Df. M = 10. 
10. CMMpMp. 

The stronger formula W4, characteristic of 85, asserts that whatever is 
possibly impossible is in fact impossible, i.e., in Diodoran terms, that when- 
ever it either is or will be the case that it neither is nor will be the case that 
p, it neither is nor will be the case that p. This is plainly untrue, for if it 
is now the case that p, but will later on cease to be the case that p, and will 
never thereafter be the case that p, then (i) it will later be the case that it 
neither is nor will be the case that p (i.e. the antecedent is now true), but 
(ii) this is not the case now (i.e. the consequent is now false). And this 
rejection of the thesis CMNMpNMp is derivable from the rejection of the 
thesis CFNFpNFp, ‘ If it will be the case that it will not be the case that p, 
then it will not be the case that p ’, i.e. ‘ If p will ever cease to be the case, 
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it has done so now ’, which is clearly no law. The rejection of W4 follows 
from that of the corresponding formula in F because if W4 were a thesis 
the other would follow from it, thus :— 
W4. CMNMpNMp 
A2. CFF pFp 
1, CCApqpCqp 
2. CCqpENApqNp 
3. CEpqCErsCCprCqs 
W4 X Df. M = 4. 
4. CANApFpFNApFpNApFp 
1 p/NApFp, q/FNApFp = C4 —— 5 
5. CFNApFpNApFp 
2 p/Fp, q/FFp = CA2 —— 6 
6. ENAFpFFpNFp 
6 X RF = 7. 
. EFNAFpFFpFNFp 
3 p/FNAFpFFp, q/FNFp, r/NAFpFFp, s/NFp 
== C7 C6 C5 p/Fp —— 8. 
8. CFNFpNFp. 

In sum, the Diodoran definitions of the modal operators yield a system 
more like the Lewis system 84 than any other. The system contains all 
theses of 84, and they arise from a more economical basis than von Wright's 
(axioms Al and A2 in place of von Wright’s W1, W2, and W3; on the side 
of rules, the honours are even). It also contains further theses (including 
the two axioms) which are not interpretable modally ; whether it contains 
theses over and above those of 84 in which ‘ F’ occurs only as an implicit 
constituent of ‘M’, is a question which remains to be investigated. But 
it does not contain the characteristic theses of the main modal system known 
to be thus stronger than 84, namely 85. It may be observed, however, that 
if Diodorus had defined the possible not merely as that which is or will be 
the case, but as that which is, has been or will be the case, the 85 thesis 
W4 (CMNMpNMp) would have held. For if it is, has been or will be the 
case that it neither is, has been nor will be the case that p, then it neither 
is, has been nor will be the case that p. The proposal to extend the notion 
of the possible in this or any other direction has, however, a very formidable 
piece of adverse reasoning to face. 


-1 





2. THE ‘ MASTER-ARGUMENT ’ 


Against those who rejected his definition on the ground that some pro- 
positions are possible though they neither are nor ever will be true, Diodorus 
had an argument which came to be known as the ‘Master Argument ’.5 
Its main premisses were that 

(a) Every true proposition about the past is necessary ; 
(6) An impossible proposition never follows from a possible one. 


5B, Mates, op. cit., pp. 38-40, 
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Other ancient logicians rejected the Diodoran conclusion (that what neither 
is nor will be true is not possible), but agreed with him that they could only 
do so by rejecting at least one of the propositions (a) and (b) ; that is, they 
admitted that his reasoning was valid. Modern scholars have wondered 
why they did so; but before attending to this problem, we may glance at 
a somewhat simpler one, namely that of the consistency of these propositions 
with the Diodoran definitions of modal terms. 

The necessary, according to Diodorus, both is and always will be true, 
and it must be admitted that some true propositions about the past do 
not always remain so. Thus ‘I had soup for tea last night’ may be true 
now, but unless I have soup tonight also, it will be false tomorrow.* This 
makes (a) as it stands inconsistent with the Diodoran account of necessity. 
It is true, however, of all propositions of the form ‘It has been the case 
that p’ that once they are true they are true for ever, and we shall see that 
if we understand (a) as referring to propositions of this form, it will suffice 
for the purpose to which Diodorus puts it. (6) holds in the Diodoran system, 
as it holds in S4. 

In dealing with the main problem, our starting-point must be a little 
different. We cannot assume the Diodoran definitions, but must take 
necessity and possibility as undefined, and use (a) and (6), which we might 
restate as 

(a) When anything has been the case, it cannot not have been the case, 
(b) If anything is impossible, then anything that necessarily implies 
it is impossible, 
to prove the conclusion 

(z) What neither is nor will be true, is not possible. Stated more pre- 
cisely, our problem is to discover what broad assumptions about time, 
likely to have been taken for granted both by Diodorus and by his main 
opponents, would make (z) demonstrable from (a) and (b). In answer to 
this question, it can be shown that the following two will suffice :— 

(c) When anything is the case, it has always been the case that it 
will be the case ; 
(d) When anything neither is nor will be the case, it has been the case 
that it will not be the case. 
The way the proof proceeds may be best understood by considering an 
example. One of the opponents of Diodorus is said to have contended that 
we may rightly say of a shell at the bottom of the sea that it can be seen 
there, even if in fact it is not being seen and never will be. But by (d), if 
the shell neither is nor will be seen, it has been the case that it will not be 
seen. Hence, by (a), it cannot (now) not have been the case that it has been 
the case that it will not be seen. That is, the proposition that it has not 
been the case that it will not be seen, i.e. that it has always been the case 
that it will be seen, is impossible. But by (c), the proposition that the shell 


*Cf. Martha Kneale, ‘ Logical and Metaphysical Necessity’, Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Socie‘y, 1937-8. 
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is now being seen entails this impossible proposition that it has always 
been the case that the shell will be seen. Hence, by (6), the proposition that 
the shell is being seen is itself impossible. 

We may generalise and formalise this reasoning by introducing the 
forms ‘ Pp ’, for ‘ It has been the case that p’, and ‘ Hp’ for ‘ It has always 
been the case that p ’, the latter being defined as an abbreviation for ‘ NPNp’, 
‘It has not been the case that not p’. Our four premisses then become 

(a) CPpNMNPp. 
(6) CNMqCLCpqNMp 
(c) CpHFp 
(d) CKNpNFpPNFp. 
And the conclusion to be drawn from them is 
(z) CKNpNFpNMp. 
The proof (with two further premisses drawn from the ordinary propositional 
calculus) is as follows :— 
1. CCpqCCaqrCpr 
2. CCpCqrCqCpr. 
(a) p/NFp X Df. H = 3. 
3. CPNFpNMHFp 
1 p/KNpNFp, q/PNFp, r/NMHFp 
= Cd) C3 4 
4. CKNpNFpNMHFp 
1 p/KNpNFp, q/NMHFp, r/CLCpHFpNMp 
= C4 —— C (6) q/HFp 5 
5. CKNpNFpCLCpHFpNMp 
(c) X RL=6 
6. LCpHFp 
2 p/KNpNFp, q/LCpHFp, r/NMp 
= C5 C6 (z). 
(z) CKNpNFpNMp. 

It may, I think, be reasonably assumed that the schools of Cleanthes 
and Chrysippus, who admitted the validity of the ‘Master Argument’ 
while denying its conclusion, would have joined Diodorus in taking our 
(c) and (d) for granted, and it must have been in some such way that the 
argument was originally filled in, though whether it was completed in 
exactly the manner outlined can of course only be a matter for conjecture. 
But it may be noted that if we admit three truth-values, and assign the 
‘neuter ’ value to propositions about undetermined future events,? we may 
accept (a) and (b) and still deny (z), for with such a logic we may well deny 
one of the conjectural additional premisses. The bearing of three-valued 
logic on this argument is not, however, quite as simple as it may at first 
appear to be. 

The assignment of a ‘neuter’ truth-value to propositions about contingent 











7Cf. A. N. Prior, ‘ Three-valued Logic and Future Contingents’, Philosophical 
Quarterly, October 1953. 
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future events would seem at first sight to cast suspicion upon our premiss 
(c), asserting that whatever is the case has always been going to be the case. 
It should be remembered, however, that in the system with which we have 
been working the form ‘ It has always been the case that p’ is simply an 
abbreviation for ‘ It has not been the case that not p’, and even on the three- 
valued hypothesis it must be admitted that when anything is the case it 
has not been the case that it will not be the case. If three truth-values are 
admitted it is no doubt misleading and unwise to use the form ‘It has 
always been the case that p’ as an abbreviation for ‘It has not been the 
case that not p’; but the fact remains that it is only in this sense that the 
form occurs in our reconstruction of the Master Argument, and that in 
this sense our premiss (c) is unobjectionable even in a three-valued system. 

On the other hand, a reconsideration of the Diodoran conclusion, that 
what neither is nor will be the case is not possible, might suggest that an 
exponent of three-valued logic would not really wish to deny this. Would 
he not rather say that once it is already a determinate fact that something 
is not and will not be the case, the possibility of its being the case has gone, 
just as Diodorus says it has? His qualms, one might think, would only arise 
when Diodorus passes from this to the positive assertion that what is possible 
either definitely is the case or definitely will be the case. But in fact the 
transposition by which the second of these two propositions is derived from 
the first—the use, that is, of the law CCNpNqCqp—is quite valid in three- 
valued logic, at least if we interpret three-valued implication as Lukasiewicz 
does. And if he uses ‘ If’ in this sense, the three-valued logician is not in 
fact free to accept even the negative formula CKNpNFpNMp as expressing 
a logical law. This implication does work out as a true one when ‘ p’ and 
‘Fp’ are definitely true or definitely false ; but when the antecedent is 
indeterminate, i.e. when it is not yet either true or false that it either is or 
will be the case that p, then the consequent, asserting p’s impossibility, is 
false, and an implication with a neuter antecedent and a false consequent 
is itself not true but neuter (C}O = }). The point may be clarified by re- 
turning to the illustration of the shell. If it is already a determinate fact 
that the shell neither is nor will be seen, the three-valued logician will share 
the Diodoran view that it is now impossible that the shell should be seen. 
But suppose that whether the shell will or will not be seen is not yet deter- 
minate, and our enquiry is as to the possibility, not that the shell is being 
seen, but that the shell will be seen. That it is not the case that the shell 
will be seen is on this supposition indeterminate ; that it will not be the case 
that it will be seen is also indeterminate ; hence the whole assertion that 
it neither is nor will be the case that the shell will be seen is indeterminate. 
But the assertion that it is impossible that the shell will be seen is on this 
supposition definitely false. Hence the implication ‘ If it neither is nor will 
be the case that the shell will be seen, it is not possible that the shell will 
be seen ’ is not true but neuter. 

An analysis of the same sort makes it clear that the real way of escape 
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from the Diodoran conclusion which the admission of a third truth-value 
offers is through the rejection not of (c) but of (d). That is, we may deny 
that propositions of the form CKNpNFpPNF» are in all cases true. For 
if it is indeterminate whether p is or will be the case, the assertion that it 
has been the case that p will not be the case is false, so that once again we 
shall have an implication with a neuter antecedent and a false consequent, 
making the whole not true but neuter. 


A. N. Prior 
Canterburu University College, Christchurch, N.Z. 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE TRINITY 


To a great many people who are not professionally concerned with it 
modern philosophy (at any rate of the British and American varieties) 
seems a disappointing business. Philosophers seem to have lost themselves 
in sterile word-spinning, having little or no connection with those problems 
of religion, morals or practical life upon which philosophy was traditionally 
supposed to shed light. In fact, however, there are some achievements of 
modern logical analysis which can be of immense importance to theologians. 
For example, one of the most valuable lessons it has taught us is that when 
puzzles and paradoxes arise it is usually because the attempt is being made 
to say things in the wrong way—more concretely, because we have not 
properly understood what sort of thing we are talking about. The purpose 
of this article is to suggest that the difficulties that are notoriously associated 
with the attempt to understand the distinctively Christian doctrine of God, 
the doctrine of the Trinity, are of this kind. It appears to many people 
to be a puzzle and a paradox invented by theologians to make life difficult 
for ordinary folk, but that is because nearly all of us—theologians, laymen 
and unbelievers alike—tend to think about God in the wrong way : we mis- 
understand the sort of thing the word ‘ God ’ is meant to denote. 


TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION 


Of course, in the case of anything like religious belief an error of this 
sort could not be just an intellectual mistake. Indeed, it is doubtful if any 
important logical confusion is ever just intellectual : failure to push its 
enquiries on beyond logic is probably modern philosophy’s real weakness. 
Theologians and philosophers alike could learn a lesson here from another 
source, namely, the Marxists. Rejection of Marxist political doctrine should 
not make us ignore the very important philosophical principle of the unity 
of theory and practice—particularly if we are Christians, for it was a Christian 
principle long before Marx stated it. (‘ He that doeth the will shall know 
the doctrine ’.) The logical structure of language is not something unrelated 
to practical life : rather it is a reflection of our attitudes to practical life, 
as indeed Wittgenstein seems to have realised in his Philosophical Investiga- 
tions. When, for instance, Professor Gilbert Ryle brings out the logical 
difficulties of the concept of mind as a sort of ‘ ghost in the machine’ he is 
really exposing something far deeper than'a mere mistake on the part of 
Descartes. ‘ The Cartesian fawx-pas ’, as he calls it, is in fact an expression, 
a symptom, of a very practical disease of our civilisation, namely its tendency 
to identify essential humanity with mental activity and to despise the 
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body and physical activity. Strict Marxists would interpret this in terms 
of the exaltation of the leisured classes and the degradation of workers to 
mere machines. Freudians, on the other hand, would probably come nearer 
the truth by seeing it as a matter of neurotic fear of the body, of which the 
class-problem is itself only a symptom. But the important thing is that 
it is a practical, emotional dilemma which bedevils our thinking with para- 
doxes by making us conceive the mind as a sort of thing which it is really 
not. Similarly, if we think about the basic religious concept, the concept 
of God, in the wrong sort of way then it is because something has gone 
wrong with our religion at the practical and emotional level, the level of 
worship and life. It is therefore no coincidence, to my mind, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity tends to be regarded as an unnecessary mystification just 
at the time in history when Christianity is obviously almost completely 
lacking in vitality. The truth is that for the most part we, Christians as 
well as non-Christians, have lost our understanding of what Christianity is. 

Now if we study the history of religion carefully we find that this fate 
overtakes every faith from time to time. Doctrines and ceremonial observ- 
ances are retained practically unaltered, yet by some curious process they 
seem to change their meaning, in the practical sense, completely, with the 
result that the religion in question becomes at best lifeless and at worst 
the very opposite of everything it originally stood for. This is the real 
burden of the prophetic denunciation of ‘false religion’, which modern 
theologians and social historians tend to misunderstand altogether. They 
tend to treat it as a piece of bigoted sectarian exclusiveness, ignoring the 
fact that it is often not ‘someone else’s religion’ which the prophet de- 
nounces in these terms, but something he regards as ersatz in his own religious 
tradition—and the prophets of all the great faiths are alike in this. We 
have not even begun to understand religion or religious belief until we recog. 
nise that it is never, in any age, a single social phenomenon defined by certain 
doctrines, but always an intensely dialectical phenomenon, a continual 
struggle within various social institutions and doctrinal formulae between 
those who understand their real purpose and those who, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, have corrupted them from that purpose into something quite 
different. The transformation of what R. R. Marett calls ‘ pre-animistic 
religion ’ into animism in primitive times was probably a manifestation of 
this corruption. And Christianity is certainly no exception to the rule, as 
Jesus himself foresaw when he warned his followers that their greatest 
danger would come from Satan appearing as an angel of light. In relatively 
modern times there have been many prophets in the Christian churches 
who have accused their even-Christians of just this error. Kierkegaard 
said that Europeans had ‘ driven Christianity out of Christendom without 
being quite aware of it’. Blake, our own English prophet, was more violent, 
more like the prophets of Israel ; the Christians of his day, he said, were 
‘worshipping Satan under the name of God’. In our own day Hugh Ross 
Williamson, in his remarkable little book A.D. 33, has described the con- 
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temporary churches as alliances of those very social and psychological 
forces which brought about the crucifixion of Christ—the political expediency 
of Pilate, the ecclesiastical conservatism of Caiaphas, the mystical nation- 
alism of Barabbas, and the business ability of Judas Iscariot. 

The accusation may seem exaggerated, but no-one who applies Jesus’ 
own acid test, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ’, can honestly deny that 
something has gone very wrong with Christianity. By our fruits we have 
clearly lost most, if not all, our contact with the religion of the New Testa- 
ment—and the contact we retain might almost be said to be in spite of 
rather than through our religious observance, since many people outside 
the churches appear, by their fruits, to have it in quite equal measure, 
Consequently Christians can hardly afford to ignore Blake’s contention that 
‘if they have not the religion of Jesus they will have the religion of Satan 
and erect the synagogue of Satan, calling the Prince of this world, God’. 
After all, Jesus himself said ‘ He that is not with us is against us’. Nor is 
it so fantastic as it may sound to diagnose this sort of unwitting apostasy by 
examining the difficulties our expositors have in making sense of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The very fact that such a suggestion sounds fantastic to 
us, the very fact that we tend to feel puzzled at the intensity of the disputes 
over the doctrine in the early Christian centuries, these are themselves 
symptoms of the disease. For in fact the doctrine was formulated precisely 
in order to guard against heresy as far as possible, and the real meaning of 
heresy, which again we do not really understand nowadays, is precisely 
falsification of belief by changing the meaning of doctrines from within. 
The protection which the doctrine of the Trinity was intended to afford 
does not lie so much in the positive statements made about God in, for 
example, the so-called Athanasian Creed—these have another purpose, as 
I shall show—but rather in the very thing to which I am calling attention, 
namely, the logical form of those statements. Theology, as Wittgenstein 
so penetratingly observes, is a sort of grammar. All positive statements 
are capable of being twisted in meaning from within, and many modern 
Christians who cling to the doctrine of the Trinity with fanatical orthodoxy, 
defying their ‘ modernist ’ brethren who are less sure about it, show by their 
fruits that they are just as lacking in real Christianity as any modernists, 
thereby proving that the positive statements of the doctrine of the Trinity 
have been misinterpreted. But the logical form of the doctrine, the form 
created by the positive statements taken all together, is such as to be applic- 
able to the sort of thing the word ‘ God’ really means and not to any other 
sort of thing, and since it is just here, in the total form of the doctrine, that 
our difficulties of understanding occur, then the diagnosis that we have 
only an ersatz Christianity is inescapable. 


THE LIFE BEHIND THE LOGIC 


When a fundamental doubt like this arises in any field it is always best 
to go back to first principles and try to understand the whole matter afresh, 
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right from the ground up. But what are the first principles in this case ? 
It is just here that most of our attempts to expound or elucidate the meaning 
of Christian doctrines go wrong, right at the starting-point. 

The usual thing is to start with some sort of argument to establish the 
existence of God, and the meaning that is implicitly given to the word ‘ God ’ 
in the majority of such arguments is ‘ the being who creates and controls 
the Universe ’. Inevitably, the image rises in the mind of an ‘ old man above 
the sky ’, but we promptly try to remove the obvious absurdity of such a 
picture by saying that of course human thought cannot possibly hope to 
do justice to a being who is infinite. Now this, as Wittgenstein and others 
have shown in other contexts, is a very dangerous procedure. It is much 
better to face the picture that arises in the mind when a philosophical 
argument is used, for whether we like it or not it conditions the real meaning 
we shall give to the words we use later on. And there can be no denying 
that in this case it certainly does so. We proceed to talk about the will of 
God, God’s commandments, God’s self-revelations, God’s interventions in 
human affairs, in language which shows quite clearly that this sort of picture 
of an Almighty Individual somehow ‘ above ’ or ‘ outside’ the total system 
of the space-time universe, is at the back of our minds. And of course it 
is just here that the difficulties about the doctrine of the Trinity arise. 
We reject instinctively the notion that all the doctrine means to do is substi- 
tute for the one old man above the sky a committee of three (as a Japanese 
student is supposed to have said) with power to co-opt—or, if not instinct- 
ively, we reject it in the face of assertions to the effect that there are not 
three Gods but one God. Equally we are prevented from saying that the 
three ‘ persons’ of the doctrine are really only three masks worn by the 
one God for different occasions, since the Church specifically rejected that 
view when Sabellius put it forward. But what then can the doctrine possibly 
mean? We are forced to resort to sophistications about ‘ the three aspects 
of Creative Mind ’, such as Miss Dorothy Sayers uses in The Mind of the 
Maker, or about ‘ multi-dimensional personality ’, such as Mr. C. 8. Lewis 
uses in Beyond Personality, and we lard them plentifully with more pro- 
testations about the inadequacy of human language for describing the 
infinite. These are just the kinds of thing that ought to make us suspicious 
—and of course they never really convince. The majority of people are 
simply left asking ‘So what?’ 

What has gone wrong? Obviously the nigger in the woodpile is the 
image of an Almighty Individual—for surely what the logical form of the 
doctrine of the Trinity does is precisely to make it impossible to imagine God 
as that sort of being. But this sort of picture is bound to arise when we talk 
about the creator and controller of the Universe, so that our error must lie 
in starting at that point. And, of course, as soon as we come to think about 
it the inadequacy of such a starting-point is surely obvious, or at any rate 
there are a whole host of things that ought to make us suspect it. For one 
thing, anthropologists have now shown that the common idea that religion 
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originates from speculation about the causes of natural events is completely 
false : the real origin of religious belief lies behind all primitive philosophy 
of this sort, and even, as I have said, behind animism—these things are 
later developments, and may even be regarded as to some extent degrada- 
tions, of religion. Biblical critics have underlined this by showing that the 
cosmological assertions of the Book of Genesis were never meant to be in 
any sense definitions of the word ‘God ’—they were assertions about a 
Being already well known from quite a different context. Again, and perhaps 
more important, the image of an Almighty Individual controlling and 
ruling the world and all the people in it is based on analogy with our own 
ordinary picture of ourselves controlling and using our environment, but 
all religions, and the Hebrew-Christian religion in particular, proclaim as 
a fundamental part of their message that there is something very wrong 
with our ordinary imagination of ourselves and the way of living that corres- 
ponds to it. The work of certain modern Hebrew scholars, notably Professor 
Martin Buber, enables us to put this point more specifically : one thing that 
is quite certain about the religion of Israel is that it condemns our habit 
of thinking of ourselves primarily as individuals controlling and using 
things. If there is one aspect of our experience from which we ought not 
to draw analogies of God’s creative activity, thorefore, it is surely this 
aspect. Equally, it is a fundamental tenet of all religions that there is some- 
thing very wrong with our ordinary imagination of the world, and the dis- 
coveries of modern science lend powerful support to this. We ought there- 
fore to beware of any picture that springs to the mind when we think of a 
creator of the Universe, for we have almost certainly got a quite false notion 
of the Universe in mind. 

When once we have begun to think along these lines it is not difficult 
to see what ought to be the real starting-point for our effort of understanding. 
The place where religion always arises, in practice, from primitive times 
until the present day, is in the relations of human beings with one another : 
this is shown by anthropologists, Biblical critics and psychologists alike. 
Equally, when we make a real effort to think straight about what we really 
know of the Universe, and stop confusing this with the various abstract 
pictures we build up of the Universe for the purpose of working out the 
details of utilitarian objectives, we are forced back to the conclusion that 
the ‘all’ in which we live and move and have our being is always known 
first and foremost as a system of relationships with people. Matter and space 
and time are all known as aspects of our intercourse with one another. In 
order to solve our practical material problems we have to abstract from 
this primary knowledge and construct models in which people are seen as 
inside a Universe which is a system of stars or atoms spread out in space 
and time, but to think of these imaginary models as having superior reality 
to the Universe of personal relations which we actually know in experience 
is to cut off the branch we sit on. As Professor Herbert Dingle has said, 
‘It is impossible that experience should be refuted by deductions from 
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experience ’. The reason why we do commit this error is precisely that in 
practice we pay more attention to our use of our material environment 
(including the people in it, for when you use a person you reduce him to 
the status of ‘ material’) than we do to personal relationships, which is 
just the thing which religion maintains is wrong with human life. The 
primary purpose of religion is to liberate us from error and show us the 
truth, and the truth about the Universe we live in is that it is primarily 
a personal universe : distances and periods of time and atoms and stars are 
aspects of reality that is always known in personal terms—that is why in 
dreams, when our consciousness is relaxed from organising our knowledge 
into utilitarian patterns, objects from the material world are found by psycho- 
analysts to symbolise the deep personal relationship-problems of our lives. 
So that when we want to understand what religion means by talking about 
a God, a Creator, we must look at the realm of personal relations, as Buber 
has said—and if we look at what religion says about personal relations at 
the practical level the meaning at once becomes clear. (‘He that doeth 
the will . . .’). For, as we have said, religion finds man’s practical error 
in his setting himself over against his environment and trying to use it, as 
an individual : what he ought to do, if he wants to have life and have it 
more abundantly is—the verdict is unequivocal—to open himself in sym- 
pathy and enter into relationships of love with his fellows. ‘ He that saveth 
his life shall lose it’, said Jesus. ‘ Without love I am nothing’, said St. 
Paul. This must surely mean, if we take it seriously, that the relationship 
of love is something more than an association of individuals, is indeed a 
creative power not dependent for its existence on persons, but upon which, 
on the contrary, persons as persons depend for their existence. The sug- 
gestion sounds at first absurd—as absurd as the notion of an old man above 
the sky, it might be thought—but in fact it is merely shocking to our individ- 
ualistic presuppositions. It is actually in complete accord with the unanimous 
testimony of friends and lovers, as is shown by their use of phrases like 
‘falling in love’, ‘ this thing is bigger than both of us ’, or ‘ love will always 
find a way’. It is absurd only in the sense in which lovers are thought by 
worldly-wise people to be foolish, and what religion proclaims is precisely 
that the foolishness of lovers is wiser than men. St. John was speaking 
quite literally when he said ‘ God is love’, and so were the ancient rabbis 
when they said that the shekinah, the glory of God, lies between husband 
and wife in marriage. 

In this context the logical form of the doctrine of the Trinity is perfectly 
appropriate, for it is precisely a social or relational form. ‘ That Love could 
love and be loved, that was a great discovery—say a revelation ’, said Charles 
Williams, and the doctrine of the Trinity is an expression and an elaboration 
of that discovery. This is not to deny that religion does make the assertion 
that God is the creator and controller of the material world—the Hebrew- 
Christian religious tradition certainly does, and moreover its scholars have 
from time to time explicitly repudiated those strains of Eastern religion 
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which tend to doubt it. What I am saying is that religious belief never 
starts from there, any more than Jewish religious belief started with the 
assertions of the Book of Genesis, and we go grievously wrong, for the 
reasons I have indicated, if we try to make our understanding of religion 
start from there. The great doctors of the early Church knew this very well ; 
God, they said, could not be understood in the light of the world—rather 
the world must be understood in the light of God. Because our ordinary 
idea of the world is false, any notion of a Creator we may infer from it is 
bound to give us just what we have described as false religion, namely an 
understanding of religion which has completely lost the revolutionary 
impact of the genuine article because it is based upon the very error religion 
exists to correct. The real religious view of the creation of the material 
world is one which demands a revolution in our understanding of what the 
material world itself is. It is the view that the creator and controller of all 
matter and all space and time is precisely That which is between man and 
man in personal relationship. The relevance of such a view to our under- 
standing of the queer things that appear to happen to space and time in 
so-called telepathic communication between people is obvious : it is also 
very important for our understanding of the so-called psycho-somatic 
factors in physical health, whereby a person’s relationships with others 
can affect profoundly the material happenings in his body. But it is obviously 
utterly different from what is usually imagined to be the common-sense view 
of God’s dominion over the Universe, according to which God is seen as 
something between a Great Conjurer producing the world-rabbit out of 
thin air, a Great Foreman supervising the running of the world-machine, 
and a Great Gardener carefully breeding and cultivating the human plant 
through the ages of the universal garden. Perhaps the most significant 
difference is that the age-old Problem of Evil arises in quite a different 
form. In the ‘common-sense’ picture it is very hard indeed to see why 
the Creator, if He is anything like the Bible says, should ever allow the 
physical calamities that take place all the time in the material world, and 
the sophistications that are invoked to ‘ justify the ways of God to men’ 
are about as unconvincing as the Trinitarian speculations. On the real 
religious view, however, there is no such puzzle, for if it is literally Love 
that controls the material order then the fact that human beings almost 
universally fail to live by love might be expected to have considerable 
material repercussions, often in directions which at the moment we cannot 
understand. The problem of evil is therefore simply that of why human 
beings do use their freedom of choice to become enemies of love : it concerns 
human, not divine behaviour. 

A whole host of common perplexities about religion are cleared up 
when it is recognised that the word ‘ God’ refers to a sort of Relationship 
rather than to a sort of Individual. Words like Omnipresent, Omniscient, 
Transcendent, Unconditioned and so on take on quite different meanings, 
meanings which, it should be noted, no longer come under the familiar 
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‘logical positivist ’ stricture of being unverifiable, since they are based on 
experience, not on abstract argument. The ‘ creation ’ to which real religion 
refers is a real experienced process, not an hypothesis based on inference, 
and the doctrine of divine transcendence is simply an expression of the 
character of this creation-process, that is to say, of the fact that it is an 
encounter with a reality of Relationship which exists before we encounter 
it and is never exhausted by our participation in it. The doctrine of God’s 
omnipresence expresses the fact that we are never separated from our 
relationships wherever we go—we separate ourselves from Love not by 
isolating ourselves but rather by taking up impersonal attitudes to people, 
attitudes of possessiveness or compulsion. Omniscience means, in the first 
place at any rate, that we can have no secrets from Love even when we 
do cut ourselves off, since love penetrates to the very depths of our being 
and apart from it no self exists. The doctrine that God is unconditioned 
Being is a very practical warning that any relationship which depends upon 
imposed conditions is not fully personal, is not of God, and consequently 
has no life in it. Many other examples could be given of the way in which 
familiar theological statements ‘ come alive’ when their true reference is 
understood, but there is space here for only one more, one which is of special 
relevance to my main theme. The doctrine of divine unity, the proclamation 
‘The Lord thy God is One’, is not concerned with replacing the many 
controlling spirits of animism by one master-spirit, as is usually assumed 
by both learned and popular historians of religion. On the contrary, ani- 
mistic belief in many controllers and the more sophisticated belief in one 
universal controller are both distortions of religion, and are psychologically 
of the same order, in that they alike concentrate on the material aspect of 
the world and the J-it aspect of personality. What the doctrine really 
declares is the great truth that the reality of Relationship is always the 
same, wherever and with whoever we enter it. The corollary, ‘ Thou shalt 
have none other Gods but me ’, precisely forbids the endowment of the mater- 
ial order as such with ‘ spirituality ’, and the second of the Ten Command- 
ments, ‘ Thou shalt not make unto thyself any graven image’ underlines 
unmistakably the fact that the one Old Man above the Sky is not simply 
a ‘childish approximation ’ but a radically false idea of God. (The com- 
mentaries of the Rabbis show that this Commandment was never meant 
to refer only to images of wood and stone, but included anthropomorphic 
mental images as well). 


THE TRINITARIAN DESIGN FOR LIVING 


Perhaps the biggest and most significant difference which this return 
to first principles makes to our understanding of religion is in the realm of 
religious practice, and it is necessary to say something about this by way 
of conclusion in order to give some concrete context to what has been said 
so far, although such discussion falls into the category of theology and morals 
rather than philosophy. The most important thing is that the whole ‘ second 
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hand’ character of religious ethics and ceremonial, which makes so many 
ordinary people today echo, in a less articulate way, the logical positivists’ 
judgement that it is all meaningless, disappears. The ‘ commandments ’ of 
God no longer appear to be arbitrary rules of life which God has decreed, 
nor can they be written off as elementary laws of social conduct backed up 
with the threat of supernatural authority. They are quite literally the 
principles of life, in the sense that they describe conditions in which we either 
do or do not encounter Love, the only Source of life. We are not told to 
love our neighbours because God says we ought to and will punish us if 
we do not, but rather because it is only by finding love-relationship that 
we can be persons at all: we are fully alive and fully ourselves when we 
are open in heart and mind to That which is between man and man, and 
to love God in this way is to love one’s neighbour as oneself, while to fail 
to do it is to become a featureless unit, imprisoned in one’s own self-con- 
sciousness, which is a fate for which the term ‘hell’ is no exaggeration. 
Of course, one cannot love to order, and this has led a great many exponents 
of modern ‘ Christianity ’ to say that the love which God commands is not 
ordinary love at all, but a cold, deliberate ‘ acting towards the other person 
as if you loved him’. Here false religion ceases to be harmless nonsense 
and shows its diabolical aspect : there could be no more deadly advice, as 
modern psychology shows—the result will be that the loving actions will 
themselves become vehicles of a subtle, venomous hatred. A fundamental 
lack of belief is clearly revealed here, a lack of any belief in Love as a real 
power, a lack of any feeling of God in human life. Jesus could command 
people to love precisely because he did believe in and know Love as a real 
power, a power which can live in us even as we live in it, if only we will 
open ourselves to it, become sensitive to it. The command to love means, 
practically, ‘ Become sensitive’, and that is essentially what all religious 
ceremonials are, disciplines of sensitiveness. Prayer and ritual are, again, 
not duties undertaken because God says they ought to be, but practical 
methods of sensitising the psyche and the soma respectively to the needs 
of others, or, more accurately, to the promptings of Love towards others. 

It is in terms of these intensely practical issues that we have to understand 
the various positive statements made in the doctrine of the Trinity, of which 
of course the word Trinity itself (as implying a specific assertion of threefold- 
ness rather than just a logical assertion of a relational character) is one. I 
have said that the doctrine is an elaboration of the basic religious conviction 
‘that Love can love and be loved ’, and it will not take much reflection to 
show that such elaboration is of the utmost practical importance as soon as 
we set ourselves the task of growing into love, ‘that we might have life, 
and have it more abundantly ’. There are all sorts of possibilities of error 
and self-deception about love ; it might even be said, in the very opposite 
sense to Jesus’s meaning, that the term ‘ love’ in our world is used to cover 
a multitude of sins, a multitude of offences against Love. Just as we can 
worship Satan under the name of God, so we can use other people, or impose 
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demands for functional conformity upon them, in the name of Love. All 
doctrines about the nature of God, and the Trinitarian formulae in particular, 
help us to guard against this by telling us more precisely what sort of a rela- 
tionship Love is. I have already given one example of this in the case of 
the doctrine that God is unconditioned. I want to conclude by elucidating 
in the same way some of the doctrines of the ‘ Athanasian ’ Creed. 

Love, this formula tells us, is a threefold relationship of equals, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit. We can begin to understand this if we translate it 
roughly as ‘a threefold unity of giving, acceptance and interpretation 
(or overflowing) ’. That love involves giving few people would doubt, but 
spasmodic acts of giving are not in themselves love. Love rather involves 
a sustained general attitude of giving to the other person, an attitude for 
which Fatherhood is an appropriate term, since human biological fatherhood 
is a reflexion of it in form and at its best an actual instance of it. If love 
has not this general attitude then it is not love ; yet by itself even this is 
not love, but only patronising benevolence. In real love there is also accept- 
ance, in equal measure with giving. Again, however, acceptance does not 
mean simply taking what the other person gives (although that may be 
something we are tempted to avoid if our pride is involved): it means 
accepting the other person in himself and for himself, allowing him to be 
himself and to be it in relation to me, with all the consequences—suffering, 
in fact, in the full sense of the word. Without such a general attitude of 
acceptance, for which the name Sonship is appropriate, there is no love, 
and Jesus, who according to Christianity was the perfect embodiment of 
the divine life, was most especially the incarnation of God’s Sonship, since 
his mission was above all one of acceptance : he suffered those who knew 
Relationship with him to be themselves, even to the point of betrayal at 
the hands of one of them, and by so doing overcame the fallen world’s 
rejection of love. 

Yet give-and-take is still not, in itself, love. There is still the Third 
Person to be considered, and in human terms there are numerous ‘ third 
persons ’. The temptation to be exclusive in love is perhaps the most deadly 
of all. So rarely, indeed, is it avoided that Freud, whose insight told him 
that love is the fundamental life-force in spite of his conscious rejection of 
religion, decided that love must be exclusive of its very nature, so that 
wider social relations must be based on fear of the opposite of the life-force, 
aggression. Against this Christianity affirms that the essence of love is 
inclusive, that openness to real Love leads every pair of friends or lovers to 
go out beyond themselves and include more and more third persons in their 
relationships just as the descent of the Holy Spirit in power on the day of 
pentecost drove the group of friends of Jesus to ‘ go into all the world’ 
and strive to bring all nations into their relationship. Haclusiveness, Chris- 
tianity asserts, is a denial of an essential activity of Love and therefore of 
Love itself, for there are not three Gods but one God : and it is because this 
denial takes place, all over the world, that agressive forces are generated in 
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people. That is why fallen human society is based on fear, as Freud saw, 
but in a society that is really human, and not made inhuman by denial 
of Love, social relations will be ‘ rooted and grounded in love ’. 

‘In this Trinity ’, says the Quicunque Vult, ‘none is afore and none is 
after another, none is greater and none is less than another’. If the giver 
holds himself superior because of his giving then he is not really giving, 
and if the friends who extend their friendship to others continue to give 
each other prior loyalty (instead of giving loyalty always and only to That 
which is between) then their interpretation is not real interpretation. Here 
too is a practical safeguard against self-deception of immense importance, 
and its implications for the wider organisation of social relations is revolu. 
tionary beyond anything the Marxists have proclaimed. Similarly ‘ the 
Father is uncreated, the Son uncreated, and the Holy Spirit uncreated’: 
love, in all its motions, is spontaneous, so that the attempt to make ourselves 
love for any ulterior motive, even a good motive, is to deny Love, as | 
have already insisted. ‘The Father is infinite, the Son infinite, and the 
Holy Ghost infinite ’ ; love that is limited, which will go so far but no farther, 
is not love. ‘The Father is eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghost 
eternal’: love is not love that alters when it alteration finds. So, and in 
many other instances which I have no space to explore, the Fathers of the 
Church worked out the implications of the revelation of Love which Jesus 
brought in his own life and Person. The resulting doctrine is no abstract 
theologians’ puzzle but a practical and concrete design for living. 


JoHN WREN-LEwIs 
London. 
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KANT’S REFUTATION OF DOGMATIC IDEALISM 


I 


It is commonly held that because of his obvious misinterpretations of 
Berkeley’s philosophy, which he called dogmatic or visionary and mystical 
idealism, Kant thereby betrayed a gross misunderstanding of that philo- 
sopher. The theory advanced to explain this is that Kant was not acquainted 
with any of Berkeley’s writings, but obtained his knowledge from inadequate 
second-hand sources.! This theory is supported by the fact that Kant’s 
knowledge of the English language was most imperfect. He never read a 
single English book. Coupled with this is the apparently acceptable fact 
that there were no German translations of Berkeley’s works in existence 
before 1781, the year of publication of the first edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason.? In that year, there appeared a German translation of Berke- 
ley’s Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous.* This work was therefore 
available to Kant before he published his Prolegomena to any Future Meta- 
physics (1783)* and the second edition of the Critique (1787). But such is 
the nature of Kant’s account of Berkeley’s doctrine in these works that, 
on the common view, Kant neglected to avail himself of the opportunity 
to read it. Thus, previous assessments of the evidence, internal and external, 
have produced the view that Kant knew nothing of Berkeley’s writings at 
first hand and, accordingly, misunderstood and misinterpreted his teaching. 
From this, it follows, although the commentators have omitted to stress 
this conclusion, that Kant’s many attempted refutations of dogmatic 
idealism fail before they begin. The above is not only the accepted view, 
backed by seemingly strong evidence ; it is the most plausible. Nevertheless, 
it is almost wholly mistaken, as I shall show. 


I 


First, let us banish the idea that Kant could not have read any of Berke- 
ley’s writings before he published the first edition of the Critique. On the 
contrary, he could have read at least two. These are Berkeley's T'hree Dia- 
logues between Hylas and Philonous and his De Motu. Professor Kemp Smith 
indicates that a German translation of the Three Dialogues was published 


See N. Kemp Smith, A Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, pp. 156-7. 
Cf. also A. C. Ewing, A Short Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, p. 182; 
H. J. Paton, Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience, II, p. 376; T. D. Weldon, Introduction 
to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, pp. 9-10; A. D. Lindsay, Kant, p. 15; et. al. 

*References to the first and second editions will be by page numbers and the letters 
A and B respectively. 

*Hereafter referred to in notes by dialogue number as Hylas. Berkeley’s Principles 
of Human Knowledge will be referred to in notes by paragraph numbers as Prin. 

‘Hereafter referred to in notes by section numbers as Proleg. 
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at Leipzig in 1781, and asserts that this was the first of Berkeley’s writings 
to appear in German.’ Authorities on Kant have ignored a much earlier 
translation of the same work which was published at Rostock in 1756. 
Their oversight is understandable because the translation lies hidden in a 
larger work entitled Die Wiirklichkeit der Kérper® which contains also Arthur 
Collier’s Clavis Universalis. Hence, the Three Dialogues, which contains 
the whole of Berkeley’s main doctrine, was available to Kant long before 
he began to compose his Critique. Moreover, the fact that the editor and 
translator of the Dialogues, Johann Christian Eschenbach I, was also a 
professor of philosophy at Rostock, who sought to refute Berkeley’s doctrine 
and who subsequently published works of his own on logic and metaphysics,’ 
increases the chances that the book attracted Kant’s attention. Laying 
aside, for the time being, all the claims adduced from the internal evidence 
to the effect that Kant was wholly unacquainted with Berkeley’s writings, 
it seems to me highly unlikely that Kant, who lived with the book-dealer 
Kanter for a considerable time prior to the eighties,* and who was sufficiently 
curious to buy and study Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia,® should not have 
availed himself of the opportunity to examine a book containing the official 
doctrines of two other exponents of ‘ mystical and visionary idealism ’,” 
and indeed, as the title indicates, the most eminent repudiaters of the 
reality of the entire corporeal world. 

Another important work of Berkeley’s which Kant might also have read, 
is the former’s De Motu, published in London in 1721 and again in 1752. 
This Latin treatise did not have a wide circulation on the continent. How- 
ever, it opposes the doctrines of Newton and Leibniz on the subject of 
motion in space, a subject which was Kant’s special concern in his pre- 

5Op. cit., p. 156. 


*T have examined a copy of this work from the library of the University of Southern 
California. Its full title is : Samlung der vornehmsten Schriftsteller die die Wirklichkeit 
thres eignen Kérpers und der ganzen Ké6rperwelt ldugnen. LEnthaltend des Berkeleys 
Gesprdche zwischen Hylas und Philonous und des Colliers Allgemeinen Schlissel. Ueber- 
setzt und mit wiederlegenden Anmerkungen versehen nebst einem Anhang worin die Wirk- 
lichkeit der Kérper erwiesen wird von Joh. Christ. Eschenbach, Prof. Philos. zu Rostock. 
(Rostock bey Unton Ferdinand Rése. 1756.) Eschenbach states in the Preface that 
since it was impossible to come upon the English original his translation of the Dialogues 
is based on the French translation of Amsterdam, 1750. T. E. Jessop, Bibliography 
of George Berkeley, no. 73, gives the same title. However, in Kayser, Biicher-Lexicon 
(now Biicherverzeichnis), V (S-T), Leipzig, 1835, pp. 34b-35a, an abbreviated title of 
undoubtedly the same book is given. It omits reference to Berkeley’s and Collier’s 
works, also the phrase und der ganzen Kérperwelt, and names the publisher as Cnobloch 
of Leipzig. 

7Metaphysik, oder Hauptwissenschaft (1757) ; Elementa Logices (1766) ; both written 
at Rostock and published at Leipzig by Cnobloch. 

®See F. Paulsen, Immanuel Kant, Scribners (1902), p. 45. 


*Kant’s work on Swedenborg, The Dreams of a Visionseer, appeared in 1766. Kant 
was, of course, extremely sceptical of Swedenborg’s theories. However, the Russian phil- 
osopher, Vladimir Sergeivitch Soloviev, in his article on Kant (Brockhaus and Ephron’s 
encyclopaedic dictionary) attributes Kant’s renunciation of Newton’s absolute space 
and his corresponding adoption of the ideality of space in his Dissertation (1770) to 
the influence of Swedenborg. See A. V. Vasiliev, Space, Time, Motion (1924), pp. 74-5. 

1°Kant uses this phrase to describe Berkeley’s position in Proleg. 13. Kemp Smith 
notes that such a description is doubtless partly due to the old-time association of 
idealism in Kant’s mind with Swedenborg’s teaching. Op. cit., p. 158, note 4. 
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Critical period. To a diligent enquirer, Berkeley’s De Motu, which, as far 
as Kant was concerned, required no translation, would most assuredly 
have been accessible. 

Having removed the supposed impossibility of Kant’s direct acquain- 
tance with Berkeley’s works prior to the publication of the first edition of 
the Critique, by showing that at least two of them were available to Kant, 
and one of these readily so, let us now proceed to examine Kant’s attempted 
refutations of idealism. 


III 


There are eight separate passages in the first and second editions of 
the Critique and in the Prolegomena which are specific attempts by Kant to 
refute idealism. These passages, approximately in the order in which they 
were written, and accompanied by brief comments upon the kinds of idealism 
Kant opposes, are as follows : 


FIRST EDITION OF CRITIQUE 


I Section 7 of the Transcendental Aesthetic (A36-41). 
Explicit against ‘ idealism ’. 
II The Fourth Paralogism : Of Ideality (A366-80). 
Explicit against all ‘empirical’ idealism, and, in particular, 
against the ‘sceptical’ idealism of Descartes. ‘ Dogmatic’ 
idealism is merely mentioned. 
III Section 6 of the Antinomy of Pure Reason (A491-97). 
Explicit against ‘ empirical ’ idealism. 


THE PROLEGOMENA 


IV Section 13, Remarks II and III. 
Explicit against the ‘ mystical and visionary ’ idealism of Berke- 
ley. The ‘empirical’ or ‘dreaming’ idealism of Descartes is 
mentioned. 

V_ Section 49. 
Explicit against ‘ material, or Cartesian ’ idealism. 

VI Appendix, Second Part. 
Explicit against all ‘ genuine ’ idealism from the Eleatics, through 
Plato, to Berkeley, and particularly against the ‘dogmatic’ 
idealism of Berkeley. The ‘sceptical’ idealism of Descartes is 
mentioned. 


SECOND EDITION OF CRITIQUE 


VII Section 8, Parts III and IV of the Transcendental Aesthetic (B69-72). 
Explicit against Berkeley. 
VIII Refutation of Idealism (B274-9) supplemented by note to Preface 
(Bxxxix-xli). 
Explicit against the ‘ problematic’ idealism of Descartes. The 
‘dogmatic’ idealism of Berkeley is described. Both are called 
instances of ‘ material ’ idealism, 
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The idealism which Kant seeks to refute is material or empirical idealism, 
that is, any doctrine which doubts or denies the existence of objects in 
space outside us. The former is called ‘ sceptical’ or, though not until the 
last passage, ‘ problematic’ idealism. Descartes’ name is the only one 
explicitly associated with it. The latter is the dogmatic idealism of Berkeley. 
It is only once described as ‘ mystical and visionary’. From the above, 
Kant distinguishes his own critical or transcendental idealism, a doctrine 
which denies the absolute reality of space and time and the external bodies 
in them. It involves empirical realism or dualism, according to which, 
bodies in space outside us, as well as ourselves who perceive them, are 
considered to be empirically real. In the first edition of the Critique, the 
most important passage is the fourth Paralogism which, by adopting a 
position resembling Berkeley’s, tries to refute Descartes. Although Kant 
promises to deal with dogmatic idealism, Berkeley is neither named nor 
opposed in this edition. The first edition of the Critique appeared in the 
early summer of 1781. Kant waited many anxious months for the response 
of the learned world. He was most disappointed by the contents of the 
first, the Garve-Feder or Géttingen review, which appeared in January, 
1782. Garve described the Critique as ‘a system of higher idealism’, and 
classified Kant with Berkeley. This was anathema to Kant. Accordingly, 
in the Prolegomena (published Easter, 1783), Kant, for the first time, is at 
pains to show that his position is the ‘ very contrary’ of Berkeley’s. Two 
of the three ‘ refutations ’ in the Prolegomena are directed against Berkeley. 
Kant asserts that Berkeley’s doctrine is ‘ an objectionable idealism ’, against 
which and other such ‘ chimeras of the brain’, his Critique contains the 
‘proper antidote’. In the second edition of the Critique (1787), Kant 
suppresses what Schopenhauer called ‘ the principal idealistic passage ’, i.e., 
the fourth Paralogism, and replaces it by the Refutation of Idealism which 
answers Descartes’ view without appearing to fall into subjectivism. The 
other passage, added to the Aesthetic, is, as we have seen, directed against 
Berkeley. In these passages, occur those well-known obvious misinter- 
pretations of Berkeley. To ‘the good Berkeley ’ is ascribed the view that 
the things in space are ‘merely imaginary entities’ or that he degrades 
bodies in space to ‘ mere illusion ’. 

It appears from the above summary that the eight ‘refutations’ of 
idealism are directed against either Descartes or Berkeley. This, however, 
is mere appearance. If one ponders on these passages in the order in which 
they were written, one may discern an underlying central argument to 
which the attacks on Descartes and Berkeley are merely incidental. This 
central argument begins by outlining a position common to most previous 
metaphysicians and natural philosophers. It is, in fact, the prime feature 
of the Newtonian World-View. Kant calls it ‘transcendental realism ’. 
Omitting details, the argument continues by showing that such a view leads 
inevitably to idealism, and culminates by turning the argument of idealism 
against itself to provide a positive proof of the external world, This is the 
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real argument of the ‘ refutations’. Depending on the point of emphasis, 
it has been regarded either as a refutation of realism or (as Kant treats it) 
as a refutation of idealism with its corresponding proof of the external 
world which exhibits his empirical realism. Although the argument is 
discernible in all the ‘ refutations’’ except the last, it is most clearly seen 
in the fourth Paralogism. In the last ‘ refutation’, Kant uses a method of 
proof of the external world different from that of the preceding seven. 
Because only one of these passages was subsequently suppressed by Kant, 
the central argument must be considered official Kantian doctrine. In this 
paper I shall, accordingly, ignore the Refutation of Idealism except in so 
far as it presents Kant’s views on Berkeley. 

It is my view that the central argument of the ‘refutations’ has a 
systematic similarity, in its principal features, with the main argument 
of Berkeley’s Principles and Dialogues. Berkeley is concerned to expose 
the fallacies inherent in a certain way of thinking to which the metaphysic- 
ians and physicists of his age were prone. He calls this doctrine ‘ material- 
ism’ and those who teach it, ‘ materialists’, or, more often, ‘the philo- 
sophers’’. He shows that it leads inevitably to scepticism, and, in fact, 
joins the sceptics for much of the way. Then he turns the argument of 
scepticism against itself to provide (up to his time) a unique proof of the 
external world. Since Berkeley’s death, commentators have tended to 
emphasize the first half of his argument, which they have seen as an attempt 
to refute materialism or realism, and have been notorious in their neglect 
of the last. Consequently, Berkeley has been presented to the world as an 
idealist. Few have dwelt upon his refutation of scepticism and his corres- 
ponding proof of the external world which exhibits his empirical realism. 
The whole argument appears most clearly in that paradigm of dramatic 
unity, the Three Dialogues. It is seen, of course, in the Principles, but here 
the dissentient side of immaterialism is so protested at the expense of Berke- 
ley’s empirical realism that one can readily understand the mistaken judge- 
ment of history. 


IV 


In order to prove my point, I shall now present, in more detail, the main 
steps of this argument. I shall juxtapose the key assertions of Kant and 
Berkeley. For reasons only of conciseness, quotations from the Principles 
will preponderate over those from the Dialogues : 


First Step 


The philosophers assert the absolute reality of space and time, and hold 


that external objects exist by themselves independently of our senses. 


Kant : [The transcendental realists] . . . maintain the absolute reality of space 
and time, whether as subsistent or only as inherent (A39) . . . wrongly 
supposing that objects of the senses, if they are to be external, must 
have an existence by themselves, and independently of the senses (A369). 

Berkeley : [The philosophers assert] the being of an absolute space, distinct 

from that which is perceived by sense (Prin. 116). (They hold) that 
there are certain objects really existing without the mind, or having 
a subsistence distinct from being perceived (Prin. 56). 





——_—- 
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Kant specifically refers to certain ‘mathematical’ and ‘ metaphysical ’ 
students of nature; probably Newton and Leibniz. Berkeley elsewhere 
refers to ‘absolute space, that phantom of the mechanic and geometrical 
philosophers ’ (Siris 271). However, in the above passages, he has in mind, 
not only Newton, but Locke, Descartes, Malebranche, More and Raphson. 
The views of these thinkers and many others (whom I shall continue to 
refer to as ‘the philosophers’) make them advocates of the prevailing 
doctrine, called by Kant, ‘ realism ’ and by Berkeley, ‘ materialism ’. Berke- 
ley only barely considers the subject of time, but doubtless intends to ascribe 
to his opponents the belief in absolute time, which notion he calls ‘ duration 
in abstract ’ (Prin. 97). 

Kant and Berkeley observe that the transcendental realist or materialist 
distinguishes between the primary and the secondary qualities of bodies. 
The former, such as extension and shape, really inhere in external bodies. 
The latter, such as heat, colour and taste, belong only to appearances and 
are held to have no proper existence ‘ outside us’ (in the transcendental 
sense) but to be entirely relative to our sensibility (Proleg. 13, A373 ; Prin. 
g).u 


Second Step 


This doctrine of the philosophers makes them victims of the common 
delusion that the human mind can venture beyond all possible experience. 


Kant : [Transcendental realism involves] the transcendental illusion, by which 
metaphysics has hitherto been deceived and led to the childish endeavour 
of catching at bubbles, because appearances, which are mere ideas,}* 
were taken for things in themselves (Proleg. 13. Cf. A369, 491). 


Berkeley : When we do our utmost to conceive the existence of external bodies, 
we are all the while only contemplating our own ideas. But the mind 
taking no notice of it self, is deluded to think it can and doth conceive 
bodies existing unthought of or without the mind; though at the 
same time they are apprehended by or exist in it self (Prin. 23). 


Kant and Berkeley provide similar analyses of the error committed by the 
philosophers ; it is manifested in the deluded attempt to venture beyond 
the limits of possible experience. Dealing directly with this symptom, 
Kant observes that ‘ our knowledge of the existence of things reaches only 
so far as perception ’ (A226), and that, ‘in the absence of perception even 
imagining and dreaming are not possible’ (A377). Berkeley notices the 
same truth, ‘My conceiving or imagining power does not extend beyond 
the possibility of real existence or perception ’ (Prin. 5), and again, ‘ Many 
things, for aught I know, may exist . . . but then those things must be 
possible ’ (Hylas III). Kant names the error, ‘ the transcendental illusion ’, 
here defined as treating ideas as things in themselves. This instance of the 
illusion he calls, on one occasion, ‘dreaming idealism’ (Proleg. 13). On 


UThis observation by Kant and Berkeley oversimplifies Locke’s official position. 
For him, the secondary qualities are not in us, but are powers of the primary qualities 
which produce ideas of secondary qualities in our minds. 

12Throughout this paper, following Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, I translate 
the term Vorstellung by ‘idea’. This is more appropriate than the ‘ representation’ 
of most translations because Kant is referring to the same entities as Locke, Berkeley 
and the Cartesians, who use the term ‘ idea’ or ‘ idée’. 
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Berkeley’s analysis also, our supposed conception of external bodies (material 
substance) in absolute space outside us!* is shown to be nothing but a con- 
templation of our own ideas. The error of the philosophers is therefore 
revealed as interpreting these ideas as external bodies. Yet for him, the 
analysis goes further. In the quoted passage, he describes the source of 
the error as ‘the mind taking no notice of itself’. We forget that we are 
chained to a human sensibility. We forget ourselves as observers.'4 


Third Step 
The philosophers’ distinction of things from ideas leads inevitably to scepti- 


cism. 
Kant : Transcendental realism inevitably falls into difficulties, and finds itself 
obliged to give way to empirical idealism, in that it regards the objects 
of outer sense as something distinct from the senses themselves (A 371). 
[On this view] it is quite impossible to understand how we could arrive 
at a knowledge of their reality outside us, since we have to rely merely 
on the idea which is in us (A378. Cf. Proleg. 49). 

Berkeley : All this scepticism follows from our supposing a difference between 
things and ideas. ... So long as we attribute a real existence to 
unthinking things, distinct from their being perceived, it is not only 
impossible for us to know with evidence the nature of any real un- 
thinking being, but even that it exists. . . . We see only the appear- 
ances, and not the real qualities of things (Prin. 87-8). 


As we have seen, Kant is opposed to empirical or material idealism. Its 
two sub-divisions are sceptical idealism (that which doubts) and dogmatic 
idealism (that which denies) the existence of bodies in space outside us 
The meaning Kant intends to give to ‘idealism’ is partially obscured by 
his various definitions and by the ambiguity of the phrase ‘ bodies in space 
outside us’. Is Kant referring to material substance or to sensible things 
in empirical space? A careful reading of all the ‘ refutations’ indicates 
that Kant intends the latter. We shall see that Kant’s own official doctrine, 
transcendental idealism, denies the absolute reality of bodies in absolute 
space. Moreover, Kant’s use of the title ‘empirical’ reveals the nature of 
the idealism he opposes. Finally, although on one occasion Kant defines 
‘dogmatic idealist ’ as ‘ one who denies the existence of matter ’, and ‘ scep- 
tical idealist ’ as ‘ one who doubts its existence ’ (A377), in the same passage 
he defines ‘ matter’ as ‘ only a species of ideas’ (A370). From all this it 
is evident that the idealism Kant opposes is the doctrine which doubts or 
denies the reality of the sensible world. Since once transcendental realism 
is upheld, sceptical idealism is ‘ inevitable’ (A371) and dogmatic idealism 
‘unavoidable ’ (B274), it follows that Kant regards these doctrines as two 
different stages in the logical decline of transcendental realism. 

On my view, in spite of a different terminology, the same two stages can 
be distinguished in Berkeley’s analysis of the logical decline of materialism. 
This is true of the Dialogues, not of the Principles in which only one stage 

13° Your belief in matter ’, Philonous remarks to Hylas, ‘ makes you dream of those 
unknown natures in everything ’ (Hylas ITI). 

M4Berkeley discovered this Idol of the Tribe whilst working on a particular problem 
in the psychology of vision, viz., the problem of the inverted retinal image, in which 


he exposes the same delusion in the writers of optics, including Newton and Molyneux. 
(See his New Theory of Vision, 116-118.) 
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is discernible. Hylas vacillates between doubt and denial of the reality of 
the external world. The former position, Berkeley calls ‘ scepticism ’, 
However, when Hylas is ‘ plunged yet deeper in uncertainty ’ and is forced, 
‘ positively to deny the real existence of any part of the universe ’, Berkeley 
names this further stage, ‘the deepest and most deplorable scepticism ’ 
(Hylas III). Thus, that position which Kant calls ‘ sceptical idealism ’, 
Berkeley calls ‘scepticism’, and what Kant calls ‘dogmatic idealism ’, 
Berkeley calls ‘ the deepest scepticism ’. It is the latter position of extreme 
scepticism that both men are most anxious to ridicule and escape from, 
The one thinks of it as a chimera of the brain, the other, as an extravagancy. 

In similar fashion, Kant and Berkeley expose the consequences of the 
philosophers’ corresponding distinctions between two spaces and two times 
—absolute and relative. Kant observes that absolute space and time, ‘ two 


eternal and infinite self-subsistent non-entities (Undinge) . . . must be the 
necessary condition of the existence of all things, and moreover must con- 
tinue to exist, even although all existing things be removed. . . . As con- 


ditions of all existence in general, they must also be the conditions of the 
existence of God ’ (A39, B71). Since the existence of all things thus depends 
on nothing, the whole universe is thereby ‘ transformed into mere illusion ’ 
(B70). This consequence would belong to a doctrine lying beyond even 
extreme scepticism or dogmatic idealism since our own selves would also 
vanish from existence. All such notions, Kant calls ‘ absurdities’ (B70). 
Berkeley’s account is similar. As we have seen, he barely considers time. 
He ascribes to the philosophers the view that ‘absolute space continues 
to exist after the annihilation of all bodies’. He remarks that it ‘ necessarily 
exists of its own nature ’ (De Motu 54), and that we are, accordingly, reduced 
to thinking that ‘ there is something beside God which is eternal, uncreated, 
infinite, indivisible, immutable’ (Prin. 117). Since all its attributes are 
negative, he concludes, ‘it seems therefore to be nothing’ (De Motu 53). 
All such views, Berkeley calls ‘ absurd notions’ (Prin. 117). 

We have arrived at that stage of the argument in which the diagnosis 
of the malady afflicting modern philosophy is complete. Dogmatic idealism 
(extreme scepticism) is seen as the inevitable consequence of a certain way 
of thinking (transcendental realism or materialism) which must be deluded 
because its consequences are either absurd or impossible. The last half of 
the argument contains the remedy. So deceptive in nature are the early 
stages of this remedy that it appears as though Kant and Berkeley are 
victims of a self-inflicted malady—the very same malady they seek to cure. 
The argument proceeds by accepting, what are, in fact, idealist or sceptical 
premisses. 


Fourth Step 


The remedy consists first, in pointing out to the philosophers a truth they 
already know, namely that the esse of ideas or appearances is percipi. 


Kant : Sceptical idealism thus constrains us to have recourse to the only refuge 
still open, namely, the ideality of all appearances . . . for we cannot be 
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sentient of what is outside ourselves, but only of what is in us (A378). 
All appearances are not in themselves things ; they are nothing but ideas, 
and cannot exist outside our mind (A492). 


Berkeley : The philosophers . . . being of the opinion that ... the things 
immediately perceived are ideas which exist only in the mind (Hylas 
IIT). 


The philosophers must admit the truth of this premiss because it is their 
own. They had used it whilst correcting the views of the common man, who 
holds that the things immediately perceived are external bodies which exist 
independently of being perceived. The philosophers corrected this ‘ mistake 
of the vulgar ’..5 In the above passages, Kant and Berkeley use the terms 
‘ Vorstellung ’ and ‘idea’ to refer to the immediate data of sense. Things 
immediately perceived, i.e., appearances, are identified with these ideas. 
No claim is made at this stage that these ideas are real or permanent. No 
criterion is provided to distinguish reality from the idle visions of fancy 
or from dreams. As a result of the next step, the denotation of ‘ idea’ 
increases enormously. 


Fifth Step 
The remedy continues by assimilating the so-called external bodies of the 


philosophers into the realm of ideas or appearances. 


Kant : External bodies are mere appearances, and are therefore nothing but a 
species of my ideas, the objects of which are something only through 
these ideas. Apart from them they are nothing (A370. Cf. A491, Proleg. 
13). 

Berkeley : As to what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things 
without any relation to their being perceived, that seems perfectly 
unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they should 
have any existence, out of the minds or thinking things which perceive 
them (Prin. 3). 


This is the point of departure from the doctrine of the philosophers, and it 
would seem to plunge Kant and Berkeley even deeper into scepticism. 
Berkeley may be conscious of this association but does not admit it. Kant, 
however, concedes, ‘ Up to this point I am one in confession with the above 
idealists ’ (Proleg. Appx.). In fact, the above passage is Kant’s explicit 
formulation of what he calls his ‘ transcendental idealism ’ (A491). In this 
step, the realm of ideas has been extended radically to accommodate the 
contents of all possible outer experience. Its significance is most clearly 
grasped in its application to the distinction of the philosophers between the 
primary and secondary qualities. Kant observes that since Locke’s time 
it has been generally assumed that the secondary qualities of bodies, such 
as heat, colour and taste, belong only to their appearances and do not exist 
outside our ideas. He adds, ‘I go farther and, for weighty reasons, rank as 
mere appearances the remaining qualities of bodies also, which are called 
primary—such as extension, place, and, in general, space, with all that which 
belongs to it’ (Proleg. 13). Berkeley has at least three different arguments 


15E..g., Malebranche, Recherche . . ., VIe Eclaircissement, ‘ Les hommes ont toujours 
consulté leurs yeux pour s’assurer de |’existence de la matiére. . . . Ils pensent qu’il 
ne faut qu’ouvrir les yeux pour s’assurer qu’il y a des corps. . . Cependant il est certain 


(que toutes les qualités sensibles dans les corps qui semblent les exhaler ou les répandre) 
ne sont point hors de |’Ame qui les sent ’. 
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against this distinction, but the one which is uniquely his, and on which he 
rests his whole case, is the argument: ‘It is evident . . . that extension, 
figure and motion are only ideas existing in the mind, and that an idea 
can be like nothing but another idea, and that consequently neither they nor 
their archetypes can exist in an unperceiving substance’ (Prin. 9). This is 
an application of Berkeley’s main argument against the doctrine of material 
substance. The latter is used repeatedly in the Principles and the Dialogues. 
It is a sceptical or idealist argument, but has more power than any of the 
relevant arguments of the great sceptical precursors of Berkeley, such as 
Bayle. Their arguments from relativity cannot affect Locke’s official position 
(see above, note 11), whereas I think Berkeley’s argument demolishes it. 

From all this, it is readily seen that the fourth and fifth steps of this 
central argument represent the idealism of Kant and Berkeley. The fourth 
step showed that the esse of ideas or appearances is percipi. The fifth shows 
that the esse of the external bodies of the philosophers is also percipi. The 
term ‘idea’ or ‘ Vorstellung’ has snowballed in meaning. As before, no 
claim is yet made that these ideas are real or permanent. They are phan- 
tasms, of the same stuff as dreams, having the same ontological status as 
the ideas of Locke and the Cartesians. All that has occurred is a notable 
increase in the denotation of the term. The early critics of Kant and Berkeley 
evidently interpreted this temporary stage as their final position. We have 
noticed this response in Kant’s case (see above p. 228). It was voiced more 
confidently and widely in the case of Berkeley. James Beattie wrote of 
‘this absurd doctrine ’.16 David Hume considered Berkeley the best of all 
teachers of scepticism : ‘ All his arguments, though otherwise intended, are, 
in reality, merely sceptical ’.17 Either Hume neglected the important final 
step in the whole argument, or he thought it failed. 


Sixth Step 


And all these appearances are real. 


Kant : I leave things as we obtain them by the senses their reality (Proleg. 13). 
In order to arrive at the reality of outer objects, I have just as little 
need to resort to inference as I have in regard to the reality of the object 
of my inner sense. . . . For in both cases alike the objects are nothing 
but ideas, the immediate perception of which is at the same time a 
sufficient proof of their reality (A371). 

An empirical realist allows to matter, as appearance, a reality which 
does not permit of being inferred, but is immediately perceived (A371). 

Berkeley : I am of a vulgar cast, simple enough to believe my senses, and leave 

things as I find them (Hylas III). 

I might as well doubt of my own being, as of the being of those 
things I actually see and feel. ... Those immediate objects of 
perception, which, according to you, are only appearances of things, 
I take to be the real things themselves (Hylas III). 


16In his Essays (Edinburgh 1776), p. 183, he continued, ‘ If all men were in one in- 
stant deprived of their understanding by almighty power, and made to believe that 
matter has no existence but as an idea in the mind, all other earthly things remaining 
as they are. . . I am certain that, in less than a month after, there could not without 
another miracle, be one human creature alive on the face of the earth’, and added in 
@ footnote that whilst a blind or deaf man can survive, it would be impossible for all 
mankind if they lost their percipient faculties, 


Enquiry, XII, i, note. 
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If by material substance is meant only sensible body, that which is 
seen and felt . . . then I am more certain of matter’s existence than 
you, or any other philosopher, pretend to be (Hylas ITI). 


This step concludes the argument. Having consorted with idealism in 
order to refute transcendental realism, a procedure which was, for Kant, 
the ‘ only alternative ’ (B72), a ‘recourse to the only refuge’ (A378), and 
for Berkeley, an appeal to a truth, ‘ so near and obvious to the mind ’ (Prin. 
6) ; and, on the face of it, having left no avenue of escape from the negative 
conclusions of the sceptics, the two men now divorce themselves from it. 
Accordingly, this final step in the central argument constitutes Kant’s and 
Berkeley’s refutation of idealism or scepticism and, by the same token, 
their proof of the external world. From it, emerges their empirical realism. 
The argument achieves this in a most ingenious yet simple way, by accepting 
the sceptical conclusion of one such as Hylas, that all we can ever know of 
the external world is certain ideas or appearances, and then admitting, as 
any consistent empiricist must, that these appearances are real. After all, 
it is a jest to hold, as do the philosophers, that the things we see and touch 
are mere illusions.'® 

There are, of course, difficulties in such a proof of the external world 
as this, the main one being the problem of error or illusion. If external 
bodies are reduced to mere ideas, it might seem that the external world is 
thereby reduced to the level of dreams. Locke had said, ‘To make our 
knowledge real, it is requisite that the ideas answer their archetypes ’.’® It 
might seem that neither Kant nor Berkeley, in spite of the ingenuity of 
their final step, has escaped from that extreme form of scepticism which 
each was most anxious to avoid, to wit, dogmatic idealism. Both men posed 
and answered this objection (in the first edition of the Critique and in the 
Principles, respectively) long before it was made in fact by their detractors. 
Berkeley had the prescience, remarkable but unavailing, to give it pride of 
place as the First Objection in the Principles (34-40). The critics, however, 
in both cases, proved to be either negligent or unconvinced. As Kant said 
about Hume, both men ‘ suffered the usual misfortune of metaphysicians, 
of not being understood ’. In answering the critics, Kant asserts that the 
above objection rises from an ‘ almost intentional misconception, as if my 
doctrine turned all things of the world of sense into mere illusion ’ (Proleg. 
13). The same objection prompts Berkeley’s: ‘It is a misapprehension 
that I deny the reality of sensible things ’ (Hylas III). Both men then pro- 
ceed to reaffirm their pervious answer. 


18This final step illuminates the irony inherent in Dr. Johnson’s notorious ostensive 
refutation of Berkeley’s ‘ ingenious sophistry ’, by exclaiming, while ‘ striking his foot 
with mighty force against a large stone, till he rebounded from it “‘ I refute it thus” ’. 
Such an argument, and also G. E. Moore’s celebrated proof of an external world, ‘ By 
holding up my two hands, and saying, as I make a certain gesture with the right hand, 
“ Here is one hand ’’, and adding, as I make a certain gesture with the left, “‘ and here 
is another ” ’, amount to nothing but vindications of the empirical realism of Kant and 
Berkeley. See Life of Johnson, Globe Edition, Macmillan, London, 1929, p. 162; and 
G. E. Moore, ‘ Proof of an External World’, Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. 
25, 1939, p. 295. 


19H ssay, IV, iv ,8. 
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The distinction between reality and illusion retains its full force. Its 
criterion is not the futile correspondence of our ideas with external arche- 
types, but merely their coherence within our experience. In effect, there 
are no illusions of sense, only delusions of the understanding, because the 
senses tell no lies. Kant declares, ‘It is not the senses, however, which 
must be charged with the illusion, but the understanding’ (Proleg. 13). 
Error occurs on the level of judgment. Thus, when we connect our ideas 
‘according to the rules of the coherence of all knowledge in experience, 
illusion or truth will arise according as we are negligent or careful ’.2° He 
illustrates an ‘illusion of sense’ by the apparent progressive and retro- 
gressive motion of the planets (ibid.). Berkeley tells us that the objection 
vanishes once we but place ‘ the reality of things in ideas, fleeting indeed, 
and changeable ; however not changed at random, but according to the 
fixed order of Nature’ (Hylas III). Real things are ‘ more strong, orderly 
and coherent’ than the irregular visions of fancy (Prin. 33). A man’s 
‘ mistake lies not in what he perceives immediately ’, for error here is im- 
possible, ‘ but in the wrong judgment he makes’. He illustrates an ‘ illusion 
of sense’ by the apparent lack of motion of the earth (Hylas III). 


V 


The central argument, which I have drawn attention to, constitutes 
the common ground of Kant and Berkeley. They did, of course, proceed to 
supplement it along different lines peculiar to their separate systems. Before 
we consider what conclusions may be drawn from the fact that the two men 
share the central argument, let us notice the important ways in which Kant 
differs from Berkeley as exhibited in the passages of the ‘ refutations’. 
These ways are concerned with Kant’s treatment of : the self, the reality 
of common things and the nature of space. 

First, although Kant and Berkeley agree that we know the external 
world as immediately as we know ourselves, the self which Kant refers to 
here is merely the empirical self. From it he distinguishes the self proper, 
the transcendental subject, which is an unthinking, and, to us, an entirely 
unknown, being (A380, 492). Berkeley makes no such distinction, holding 
that we know our real selves, not in the same way as we know ideas, but, 
still immediately, by reflex act and notionally (Hylas III). This important 
difference does not affect the central argument because, in it, the nature 
of that self which is known immediately is not in question. All that is 
sought is the equality in immediacy of knowledge of the outside world with it. 

Secondly, at the close of the argument, we saw that the reality of common 
things was secured by appealing to the criteria of their immediate perception 
and their coherence within experience. The questions of their cause and 
of the ground of the coherence of our ideas were not treated, because in 
these matters, Kant and Berkeley differ. In Berkeley’s case, the cause of 


Of. B69, ‘It would be my own fault, if out of that which I ought to reckon as 
appearance, I made mere illusion ’, also A376-7, A492, Proleg. 49. 
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the sensible world is God. He is the ground of its ‘ steadiness, order, and 
coherence’. Our ideas change, not at random, but according to the fixed 
order of Nature, the rules or laws of which, open to discovery by us, constitute 
God’s will. For Kant, the non-sensible, but purely intelligible, ‘ cause of 
appearances in general’ is the transcendental object. This is not material 
substance, but is the ‘ ground (to us unknown) of the appearances’. To it 
‘we can ascribe the whole extent and connection of our possible perceptions ’ 
(A380, 494). It is, therefore, the cause, not only of real things (those con- 
nected in accordance with the laws of empirical advance) but of the fixed 
order of Nature. The transcendental object, therefore, replaces Berkeley’s 
God. 

Kant, however, provides additional criteria of the reality of outer objects. 
I have so far considered only those which he shares with Berkeley. The first 
of these was immediate perception. Kant often speaks as if nothing else is 
needed. He asserts that it is ‘a sufficient proof’ of the reality of outer 
objects. He accepts the existence of matter on the ‘ unaided testimony of 
our mere self-consciousness ’. The other criterion shared with Berkeley was 
coherence within experience. This involves, not only actual perception, but 
judgment by the understanding. Thus, for example, the dagger before 
Macbeth’s eyes is certainly perceived. However, unlike the dagger which he 
draws, it lacks objective reality, and Macbeth is able to correct his earlier 
judgment, and to regard the former dagger as a mere ‘ dagger of the mind ’. 
Whilst this example illustrates the criterion of coherence within experience 
for both men, the coherence is differently explained. Berkeley rests it upon 
the comparison of ideas. Kant accepts such comparison, but states that 
a priori concepts of the understanding must be ‘ superadded ’ (Proleg. 20). 
In the passages of the ‘ refutations ’, however, the formal conditions under- 
lying the criterion are implied, rather than stated, giving the impression that 
they are, indeed, superadded.2? A typical statement of the criterion is : 
‘Whatever is connected with a perception according to empirical laws, is 
actual’ (A376).22 This accords with the second Postulate of Empirical 

*1Whether Kant intends to identify the transcendental object with the thing-in-itself 
is doubtful. Authorities differ. Kemp Smith, op. cit., p. 204, regards the doctrine of 
the transcendental object as a pre-Critical, or semi-Critical, survival. Paton, op. cit., 
p. 423, disagrees, and identifies it with the thing-in-itself. Whether Kant intends to 
identify it with God is equally doubtful. However, Kant’s God, whose existence ‘ we 
not only may, but must, assume ’, has the same role as that of the transcendental object 
as described in the text to this note. Not in any of the passages of the ‘ refutations ’ 
but in the appendix to the Transcendental Dialectic, Kant argues that ‘the world is 
& sum of appearances ; and there must therefore be some transcendental ground of the 
appearances ’, responsible for ‘ the order of the world and of its connection in accordance 
with universal laws’. But, by assuming this ‘ all-sufficient cause’, Kant asks, ‘ Do 
we then extend our knowledge beyond the field of possible experience ?’ and answers, 
‘ By no means. All that we have done is merely to presuppose a something, a merely 
transcendental object, of which, as it is in itself, we have no concept whatsoever ’ 
(A696-8). It is needless to indicate, however, that for Kant, such an object is only an 


“object in idea and not in reality’, which must be used regulatively and not consti- 
tutively. 

*For example, Proleg. 49, ‘ This doubt (regarding reality) may easily be disposed 
of, and we always do so in common life by investigating the connection of appearances 
in both space and time according to universal laws of experience ’, 

*Of. A493 ; Proleg. 13, 49. 
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Thought,** in which it is shown that, under the guidance of the Analogies 
of Experience, we can know that an object is real. In the Analogies, it ig 
shown that knowledge must conform to a priori concepts.» According to 
Kant, we are thus able to make the transition from awareness of our own 
ideas to cognition of outer objects, or, in other words, from our perceptions 
to objectively valid judgments. Apart from this condition, there can be 
no knowledge, but merely ‘ a rhapsody of perceptions ’.2* The above criterion 
is stressed in the early ‘ refutations ’.?” It is used directly against the sceptical 
idealism of Descartes on three occasions. Since the formal conditions of 
this criterion are, as Kant states, ‘ superadded,’ the central argument is 
not affected thereby. They do mark an important divergence from Berkeley’s 
‘ pre-Critical ’ doctrine, but Kant never directly developed it against Berke. 
ley. An additional criterion is the assumption of the thing-in-itself. In the 
passages of the ‘ refutations ’ this is stressed on only one occasion (Proleg. 
13). It is the existence of the things behind the appearances, causing these 
appearances in us, which makes Kant’s doctrine ‘the very contrary’ of 
idealism. Berkeley’s idealism fails because it denies, not the existence of 
bodies in space, but things-in-themselves. This recourse is completely out 
of line with the other ‘ refutations ’, and indeed, with the Critical philosophy. 
The illegitimate appeal to this criterion, coming as it does, just after Kant 
had read the Garve-Feder review, gives the impression of desperation. 
Kant has not yet found his ‘ certain criterion ’ which distinguishes his doe- 
trine from that of Berkeley. 

Thirdly, although in the penultimate step of the central argument we 
saw that Kant and Berkeley are as one on the question of the ideality of 
space and its appearances (that is, all things perceived or perceivable have 
no existence outside our minds), Kant proceeds to superimpose his charac- 
teristic doctrine that space (but not the things in it) is not only ideal, but 
inheres in us as a pure form of sensibility prior to all experience. Kant uses 
the a priori character of space as an additional criterion of reality, but not 
until late in the ‘ refutations’. It turns out to be the essence of Kant’s 
answer to Berkeley. Unlike the other divergences, which occur after the 
conclusion of the central argument, this one may affect the final step. It 
is, therefore, significant to my thesis, and will be considered in the next 
section. 

** That which is bound up with the material conditions of experience, that is, with 
sensation, is actual ’ (A218). 

**Specifically, to the ‘a priori transcendental unity of apperception ’ (A177). 

**In spite of such seemingly sure guidance, Kant encounters difficulties in distinguish- 
ing, in fact, an objectively valid judgment from a subjective perception. In the Proleg- 
omena, he distinguishes between judgments of perception and judgments of experience. 
The former, e.g., ‘Sugar is sweet ’, involves merely the comparison of ideas and con- 
tains no necessity or universality. The latter, e.g., ‘The sun warms the stone ’, has 
undergone the addition of a concept of the understanding, and is inter-subjectively 
valid (Proleg. 19, 20). This tenuous distinction is relinquished in the second edition 


of the Critique, for it is clear that if one kind of judgment must conform to the formal 
condition, so must the other. 


*7See note 22 and accompanying text. 
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In spite of these differences, the central argument is unified and complete. 
Before we proceed to consider Kant’s direct treatment of Berkeley’s doctrine, 
let us see what conclusions may be drawn from the fact that the above 
argument, as it now stands, is shared by both men. In the history of philo- 
sophy, this argument is the unique property of Kant and Berkeley. Whilst 
no other philosopher, to my knowledge, has produced it, many have asserted 
some of the individual steps, some, like the sceptics or idealists, more than 
others ; but none has either presented these steps in such a characteristic 
fashion or conjoined them. First, there is the incisive analysis of the existing 
situation, which, by its complete antagonism to the tone of the age, separates 
Kant and Berkeley from the vast majority of other thinkers. Allied to 
this, is their exclusive disclosure of the source of the delusion inherent in 
modern philosophy, and their singular deduction of its inevitable conse- 
quences, temporarily in sceptical,’ and ultimately in dogmatic, idealism. 
Next, there is the deliberate acceptance (one may almost add, exploitation) 
of sceptical arguments. Kant and Berkeley develop this stage in different 
directions,” but what they share, viz., ‘the ideality of all appearances ’, 
and the consequent assimilation of the external bodies of the philosophers 
into the realm of mere appearance, they share only with the sceptics. Finally, 
in their refutation of dogmatic idealism (the deepest scepticism) with its 
attendant proof of an external world, they leave the whole field far behind. 
Berkeley’s refutation of scepticism, with his parallel vindication of common- 
sense, was one of his main aims. His argument to implement it, developed 
in the Dialogues rather than in the Principles, is perhaps the most singular 
feature in his whole philosophy. This simple, but devastating, turning of 
the game played by scepticism against itself*® was original with Berkeley. 
When this is conjoined with the other steps to make his main argument, 
Berkeley’s contribution must be considered as unique up to his time. 

Seventy years later, Kant developed an argument in which the parallel 
with Berkeley’s is exact in some features and close in others. This becomes 
more evident once we realize the fact (strangely neglected by commentators) 
that Kant most often uses the term ‘idealism’ (a word which Berkeley 
never used) to mean what Berkeley means by the term ‘ scepticism’. Kant 
shares with Berkeley what is perhaps the latter’s most singular feature and 
uses it to turn the tables on idealism. He conjoins with it the other steps 
of the argument in a fashion characteristic of none of his precursors (in- 
cluding Hume) except Berkeley. 

From the considerations summarized above, and, for the time being, 
from these alone, I may say at once that Berkeley anticipated Kant in the 
latter’s central argument of the ‘ refutations ’. I go further and, for weighty 
reasons, conclude that it is inherently likely that Kant was thoroughly 
familiar with Berkeley’s doctrine and learned from it. 


284s we have seen, and as Hume implies, Berkeley provides stronger arguments 
than any of his sceptical precursors. (See above, p. 234.) 


*See Richard H. Popkin, ‘ Berkeley and Pyrrhonism ’, Review of Metaphysics, V, 2, 
(Dec., 1951), which brings out this point with great clarity. 
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VI 


There are four difficult sets of facts which my theory must explain, 
These are : (1) Kant’s many obvious misinterpretations of Berkeley’s doc. 
trine ; (2) Kant’s vehement denial that his own doctrine resembles Berke. 
ley’s; (3) Kant’s extreme animus, reserved, amongst philosophers, for 
Berkeley alone ; (4) Kant’s omission of any direct treatment of Berkeley's 
doctrine in the first edition of the Critique ; his promise to deal with it, 
and his failure to do so ; his belated indication, in the appendix of the Pro. 
legomena and in the second edition of the Critique, that Berkeley’s doctrine 
had already been undermined in the Aesthetic. Of these, the first three are 
readily accounted for on the accepted theory, according to which, Kant was 
largely ignorant of Berkeley’s philosophy. This theory can, not quite so 
readily, explain the fourth. On the face of them, none of them supports my 
theory. The most important is the first, which seems to demolish my theory. 
Clearly, Berkeley did not deny the reality of the sensible word ; Kant says 
that he did. Such gross misinterpretation surely indicates profound mis- 
understanding. However, this first set of facts, when properly assessed 
and interpreted, yields a contrary view. The remaining facts are so illumin- 
ated thereby, that the accepted theory is rendered improbable, whilst my 
view, that Kant was thoroughly familiar with Berkeley’s doctrine and under. 
stood it well, becomes the only adequate explanation. 

Kant’s official view of Berkeley’s doctrine is found in five short passages, 
one in the first edition of the Critique, and two each in the Prolegomena and 
the second edition of the Critique.*® The objection to Berkeley’s doctrine, 
common to all the passages, is that it is a philosophy of illusionism : Berkeley 
denies the reality of bodies. In only one passage (Proleg. 13),®! are these 
bodies held to be external, in the sense of being transcendentally outside 
us. Therefore, the burden of Kant’s official view is that Berkeley denies 
the reality of bodies in space, or, in Kant’s words, he ‘ regards the things 
in space as merely imaginary entities (Hinbildungen)’ (B274). Kant’s 
official view does seem to arise from a misconception of Berkeley’s doctrine, 
and therefore to stem from ignorance. This accords with the accepted 
theory. However, such a theory loses weight immediately, when it is pointed 
out that Kant rarely agrees with anyone,** and that his customary pro- 
cedure in discussing the views of other philosophers, is to present, not their 
real views, but rather the consequences he considers to be entailed by them. 
These Kantian consequences are then ascribed to the philosophers as their 
own views. For example, although Kant studied Leibniz’s works carefully, 
he ascribes to him views which Leibniz never held.** Therefore, even if 

*°Numbered by me, II, IV, VI, VII, VIII. See above, p. 227. 


*1See above, p. 238. 


*?Hume is about the only philosopher to whom he acknowledges a debt. See Proleg., 
Introduction. 

Cf. A39-40. On this matter, Kemp Smith, op. cit., p. 140, note 6, observes : ‘ Kant, 
following his usual method in the discussion of opposing systems, is stating what he 
regards as being the logical consequences of certain of Leibniz’s tenets, rather than his 
avowed position ’. Similar considerations apply to Kant’s account of Newton (A39-40). 
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Kant had studied Berkeley’s writings as carefully as he studied those of 
Leibniz, it is likely that his account of Berkeley’s doctrine would be dis- 
torted. From this consideration, it may be safely observed that Kant’s 
misinterpretations of Berkeley’s doctrine are, at least, compatible with the 
theory that he was thoroughly familiar with it. 

Of the five passages, the last three are most relevant, because, not until 
he began them, had Kant finally settled on a way to treat Berkeley. Although 
they seem to indicate misconception, nevertheless they secrete Kant’s real 
view of Berkeley. Kant’s final account of Berkeley’s doctrine is as follows : 


He maintains that space, with all the things of which it is the inseparable con- 
dition, is something which is in itself impossible ; and he therefore regards the 
things in space as merely imaginary entities. Dogmatic idealism is unavoidable, 
if space be interpreted as a property that must belong to things in themselves. 
For in that case space, and everything to which it serves as condition, is a non- 
entity. The ground on which this idealism rests has already been undermined 
by us in the Transcendental Aesthetic [B274, my italics]. 


It will be noticed that this passage contains an essential part of Kant’s own 
doctrine. It is, in fact, a summary of the logical decline of transcendental 
realism, presented in the first three steps of the central argument of the 
‘refutations ’ : doctrine which, as we have seen, is just as much Berkeley’s 
as it is Kant’s. The important question is : Does Kant know that Berkeley 
shares it? I think he does. It is certain that Kant ascribes to Berkeley 
his own denial of the absolute reality of space and the external bodies in 
it, ie., his denial of transcendental realism. This is evident from the first 
sentence. But Kant holds also that Berkeley had drawn the ultimate 
logical consequence from the realist position, viz., dogmatic idealism, with 
its denial, not only of the reality of absolute space, but of the reality of the 
whole sensible world. In other words, Kant ascribes to Berkeley his own 
doctrine, that once transcendental realism is upheld, dogmatic idealism 
(complete illusion), is unavoidable. The only other passage which treats of 
Berkeley directly in the second edition of the Critique bears this out. The 
passage was added at the end of the Aesthetic. Here, Kant asserts that his 
principle of the ideality of appearances does not entail illusion. The contrary 
is the case : ‘ It is only if we ascribe objective reality ’ to space and time, 
‘that it becomes impossible for us to prevent everything being transformed 
thereby into mere illusion’ (B70). Then, after indicating the absurdities 
involved in the notion of such entities, he concludes that, accordingly, 


We cannot blame the good Berkeley for degrading bodies to mere illusion | B71, 
my italics]. 


Since Kant asserts by implication that dogmatic idealism or illusionism is 
avoidable if one does not uphold the absolute reality of space, it follows that 
a way of escape is left open for himself and Berkeley ; not so for the trans- 
cendental realists. Kant would have to admit that we must ‘ blame ’ New- 
ton, Leibniz, More, Clarke and Locke for inconsistency, and Descartes and 
Malebranche for refraining from taking the last logical step ; he would have 
to admit that we must ‘ blame’ all transcendental realists for not seeing 


what he and Berkeley saw. From all this, it is evident that Kant is con- 
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sciously ascribing to Berkeley his own insights which are presented in the 
first three steps of the central argument of the ‘ refutations ’.™ 

We have seen that another essential part of Kant’s doctrine is his prin- 
ciple, called by him, ‘ the ideality of all appearances ’, a principle also shared 
with Berkeley. But of even more significance than the fact that they share 
it, is the additional fact that Kant is aware of it. This is evident from the 
remaining relevant passage on Berkeley in the appendix to the Prolegomena. 
Here, Kant makes a striking admission—one he makes nowhere else. He 
attributes to Berkeley the view that space and its contents have no absolute 
reality, but instead, are nothing but appearances ; then he admits that he 
is ‘ one in confession ’ with Berkeley on this doctrine. In other words, Kant 
is here consciously ascribing to Berkeley what amounts to his own insights 
embodied in the fourth and fifth steps of the central argument.® In the 
same passage Kant reveals additional knowledge : 


Berkeley regarded space as a mere empirical idea that, like the appearances it 
contains, is, together with its determinations, known to us only by means of 
experience or perception. 


A line later, he adds that ‘ Berkeley did not consider’ the subject of time. 
Kant’s account of Berkeley on space is accurate, and his remark on time 
would be accurate, had he read only the Dialogues** and De Motu. We now 
know, therefore, not only that Kant and Berkeley hold in common the central 
argument, but that Kant is aware he shares almost all of it with Berkeley ; 
and we also know that Kant has reliable additional knowledge. My assess- 
ment of the evidence reveals on Kant’s part, not ignorance of Berkeley’s 
philosophy, but sure comprehension. 

Although Kant must admit that illusionism is avoidable by himself and 
Berkeley, he means that, while he succeeds, Berkeley fails. The italicized 
portions of the above passages reveal this. Since Berkeley does not intend 
to degrade bodies to mere illusion, Kant’s assertion that he does is a mis- 
interpretation. Kant, almost throughout, speaks as though he really believes 
that Berkeley intends to be a whole-hearted dogmatic idealist ; but there 
is one exception. In the last passage we have been considering, Kant gives 
more detailed treatment of the difference between him and Berkeley than 
anywhere else. Here we see that Kant departs from Berkeley’s view, not 
on the question of the ideality of space and its appearances, but on its a priori 
nature. The distinction between ideality and the a priori (often neglected 
by authorities) is clarified in this passage. Kant agrees with Berkeley that 
space is ideal, but whereas the latter holds that it is learned from experience, 
Kant holds he has proved that ‘ it inheres in us as a pure form of our sensi- 
bility before all perception or experience ’. Because of this, it can ‘ afford 
the certain criterion for distinguishing truth from illusion therein ’. He adds: 


%4See above, pp. 229-32. 

See above, pp. 232-4. 

**In these, however, occurs the one significant observation : ‘ Do I not acknowledge 
a two-fold state of things, the one ectypal or natural, the other archetypal and eternal ? 
The former was created in time ; the latter existed from everlasting in the mind of 
God * (Hylas III). The subject is accorded only two paragraphs (97-8) in the Principles. 
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It follows from this that . . . experience, according to Berkeley, can have no 
criteria of truth because its phenomena (according to him) have nothing a priori 
at their foundation, whence ?t follows that experience is nothing but sheer illusion 
[my italics]. 


Kant thus holds that illusion is a necessary consequence of Berkeley’s view, 
not that it is Berkeley’s view. His highly significant admission makes it 
more than likely that: Kant’s repeated assertions elsewhere to the effect 
that Berkeley actually believes in dogmatic idealism are instances of Kant’s 
habit of ascribing to other philosophers what are, in fact, consequences 
drawn by Kant himself.*? It follows that Kant’s knowledge of Berkeley’s 
philosophy is still more accurate than was previously thought. Since the 
misinterpretations stem from accurate knowledge, they are deliberate, and 
are, therefore, more properly called ‘ perversions’. The same analysis 
comprehends Kant’s denial that his doctrine at all resembles Berkeley’s. 
For this just is not so. We have Kant’s own admission that it is not. One 
would also expect misinterpretation and denial of resemblance, both of 
which stem from full knowledge, to be symptoms of animus. This is most 
likely the case. We have already noticed remarks which indicate that Kant 
desires his readers to know that he finds Berkeley’s teaching abhorrent. 

This brings us to the question of Kant’s promise, in the first edition of 
the Critique, to deal with Berkeley’s doctrine, and his failure to do so. In 
the fourth Paralogism, Kant’s position is made to resemble Berkeley’s 
more closely than anywhere else. We now know that there is, not only 
resemblance, but Kant’s awareness of it. If he had sought to refute Berkeley 
in the next section, he must have ended in hopeless confusion, for he would 
have been refuting himself. He therefore did not even try. A niggardly 
description of Berkeley’s doctrine was his only recourse. However, the 
Gottingen review and similar criticisms made it imperative for Kant to 
define his difference from Berkeley. He appealed first, to his assumption 
of the thing-in-itself, and then to the a priori character of space. Although 
the latter is a legitimate difference, Kant’s appeal to it in this connection 
(as a guard against illusion, which Berkeley lacked), creates difficulties. 
We have seen that, throughout the ‘ refutation’, transcendental realism 
entails illusion, not because it lacks the assumption of space as a prior 
condition of all experience (because it already makes this assumption), but 
because it distinguishes outer appearances from the senses. The Kantian 
antidote to this is not the a priori nature of space, but its ideality or sube 
jectivity, which assimilates space and its contents into the realm of ideas, 
and thus prevents illusion.*® 


37See above, note 33 and text. In the case of Newton and Leibniz, however, Kant 
is usually more careful. For them, he uses phrases such as: ‘ They have to admit’, 
and ‘ They are obliged to deny’. Cf. A39-40. 

38See above, p. 228. In addition, the epithet, ‘ the good Berkeley ’, should be con- 
trasted with ‘ the illustrious’ or ‘ the celebrated ’, which are reserved for other philo- 
sophers. He calls the sceptical idealist ‘a benafactor of human reason ’. 

This is made clear at A378, Proleg. 13, B69-70. It is, moreover, the principle of 
ideality which saves all outer appearances, i.e. all possible experience, for the application 
of mathematical knowledge. Kant’s additional doctrine of the a priori character of 
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Finally, my suggestion that Kant’s deliberate misinterpretations of 
Berkeley’s doctrine were prompted by animus calls for further explanation. 
The vulgar view of Berkeley, then as now, was of a befooled enthusiast who 
sought notoriety by his paradoxes.*” Moreover, Kant abhorred all things 
mystical*! and visionary, and classified Berkeley’s idealism as such. To 
acknowledge debt to such a man, or even to admit affinity, was quite out 
of the question for Kant. However, in the history of philosophy, instances 
of Horace’s odi et amo are by no means rare ; the prime example being the 
relation between Aristotle and Plato. As a result of my reassessment of 
the evidence, I hold that Kant carefully studied and fully comprehended 
the writings of the eccentric Irishman. I also suggest that, whilst he may 
very well have deplored some of Berkeley’s conclusions, nevertheless he 
noted those insights which contributed to the solution of the problem of 
modern philosophy, and made them his own. My thesis is summarized 
by Ernst Mach : ‘ Berkeley’s point of view (was) secretly preserved by 
Kant ’.* 


Cotin M. TuRBAYNE 
University of Washington. 


space is designed to give this mathematical knowledge its apodeictic certainty. How. 
ever, in certain passages of the second edition (particularly B44), Kant seeks to confuse 
the a priori and the subjective elements, using the word ‘ ideality ’ to embrace both, 

“The remark of Leibniz is representative : ‘ I suspect that he is one of those people 
who seek to become famous by their paradoxes ’ (Letter to des Bosses, 15 Mar. 1715). 


“Kant’s reactions to the impressions of his friend, George Hamann, after reading 
the first edition of the Critique, are recorded : ‘ Owing to its high ideals, he thought 
the book might be called “‘ Mysticism” as well as the Critique of Pure Reason. He 
told Kant that he liked his work, “ all except the mysticism ”. Kant, who had a dread 
of everything of the kind, was astonished’ (J. H. W. Stickenberg, Life of Immanuel 
Kant, Macmillan, London, 1862, p. 269). 

“Quoted by A. V. Vasiliev, op. cit., p. 85. 
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ART, LANGUAGE AND PHILOSOPHY IN CROCE 


When Benedetto Croce died in 1952 at the age of 86, the philosophical 
achievements of his long life, universally respected on the Continent, had 
made, on the whole, no great impression on British philosophy. The one 
outstanding exception was R. G. Collingwood! ; and even in his case it is 
significant that, while Croce was the Grand Old Man of Italian philosophy, 
Collingwood in this country continued right up to his death in 1943 (and 
indeed after it) to play a lone hand. Always at loggerheads with prevailing 
philosophical trends, he neither joined nor founded any school, he neither 
espoused nor originated any -isms. Each of his half-dozen volumes of 
philosophical writing has an intensely personal style combining lucid theo- 
retical exposition with sincere enthusiasm and fervid polemic. Of these 
The Principles of Art (1938), which bears the clearest marks of Croce’s 
influence, is beyond doubt one of the very few first-rate English works on 
aesthetics to appear in the last half-century. 

There are remarkable parallels between the two writers. Both were 
historians as well as philosophers, and for the same reason : because both 
found a complementarity between history and philosophy, either of which 
was incomplete without the other. Each wrote an autobiography (here, 
incidentally, Collingwood was Croce’s English translator) and this again 
for the same reason : because each believed that a person’s philosophy can 
be fully understood only biographically. To quote Collingwood, who spoke 
of philosophy as ‘ confession ’ : 


The reader of a philosophical work is committing himself to the enterprise of 
living through the same experience as the author lived through.* 


Again, both Croce and Collingwood were violently opposed to any kind of 
‘ivory tower ’ attitude and would have nothing to do with a merely ‘ aca- 
demic ’ philosophy : Croce’s scarcely veiled criticism of the Mussolini regime 
in 1943 is paralleled not only by Collingwood’s contemptuous articles on 
Fascism, but—more important—by his stark and almost embarrassingly 
personal denunciation of Neville Chamberlain in 1938.3 Finally, both 
philosophers had first-hand access to the raw material of aesthetics, Croce 
by his own work as a literary critic, Collingwood by his early life in a painter's 
family. 

Collingwood made no formal acknowledgement of any debt to Croce, 
whose name does not appear in the Autobiography ; even in The Principles 

1For a further comment on Croce’s influence on Collingwood, see G. R. G. Mure’s 


paper ‘Croce and Oxford’ (Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. 5, No. 17) which appeared 
after the present article was written. 


*Philosophical Method, p. 211. 
_ Croce, Liberalism and Democracy (My Philosophy, ch. 12); Collingwood, Auto- 
biography, pp. 164-7. 
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of Art itself the only reference to Croce is a rather slighting footnote. But 
this again was characteristic of both men. They did not share the fashionable 
cult of originality, but maintained, on the contrary, that both in art and 
in philosophy there is no real distinction between original and unoriginal ; 
that to speak of borrowing from, or of being influenced by, is a perverse 
way of talking about collaboration ; and that acknowledgements of indebted. 
ness and accusations of plagiarism are alike mere humbug. We have no 
right, then, to raise an eyebrow when we find whole theses of Collingwood’s 
theory of art already plainly stated in Croce’s aesthetic, and indeed fore. 
shadowed by the eighteenth-century Giambattista Vico with whose work 
Croce was much concerned. 


The Unity of Croce’s System 

I propose to give a brief outline and evaluation of Croce’s aesthetic 
doctrine, not only to bring out the main points which Collingwood was to 
develop, but because Croce’s doctrine is of great interest on its own account 
and has been seriously misinterpreted by recent commentators.‘ There is, 
indeed, a certain difficulty in grasping Croce’s theory, but this is not because 
he is obscure or hard to follow : on the contrary, even in translation his 
style is delightfully fresh and transparent. It is because the very solidity 
of Croce’s philosophical system makes it impossible to understand the part 
in isolation from the whole. This structural unity, and the integration of 
aesthetics with the whole philosophical corpus, appears in several ways. 

With all literary (or other) critics it is possible to make some guess at 
the philosophical presuppositions which underlie their principles of criticism ; 
with a few critics (such as T. 8S. Eliot) it is possible to go further and see 
what they themselves have had to say about the philosophical foundations 
of their criticism. But Croce is unique among modern writers, both critics 
and philosophers, in that he approaches aesthetics—the meeting-point of 
criticism and philosophy—fully equipped in both capacities, as critic and 
as professional philosopher. His aesthetic propositions are both premisses 
for his metaphysics and deductions from it. 

In aesthetics Croce rejects the conventional distinction between artistic 
Kinds (poetry, sculpture, music, and so on, regarded as having special 
characteristics). Similarly in philosophical method he rejects the conven- 
tional distinction between philosophical Kinds : as there is only one art, so 
there is only one philosophy. There are not Logic, Moral Philosophy, Aes- 
thetics, and so on, each dealing in a characteristic way with its own special 
subject-matter. On the contrary, there is only one subject-matter for 
philosophy, and this is the activity of the human spirit. This is so funda- 
mental to Croce’s general theory that he drives it home again and again 
with a near-paradox : philosophy is identical with history, with autobio- 
graphy, with morality—and with aesthetics. ‘ Aesthetics is the whole of 


‘See below, pp. 253 and 255. I except Miss Susanne K. Langer, whose book, Feel- 
ing and Form, does justice to Croce. 
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philosophy, but with special emphasis on that side of it which concerns 
art ’.® 


Dynamic, not static 

But the unity of Croce’s system is not the formal, static unity of a geo- 
metrical theorem, which so many rationalist philosophers have been content 
to take as their paradigm. It is the dynamic unity of an organic system. 
At any given time all its propositions are deducible from a set of fundamental 
premisses, which so far agrees with the rationalist model. But the difference 
is that, with the passage of time, the premisses change. They change, not 
by reason of inherent contradictions in the system, but because, as time goes 
on in the world, gaps begin to open between particular propositions of the 
theory and the facts of experience ; and this necessitates a revision of the 
premisses to bring the deductions in line with experience again. It is this 
constant correction of theory in the light of experience that gives Croce his 
best claim (not necessarily a very good best) that his philosophy is ‘ scien- 
tific ’. 

It is this dynamic unity that Croce refers to, on a metaphysical rather 
than a logical level, when he speaks of ‘ The Place of Art in Spirit and in 
Human Society ’.6 Here he adapts Vico’s cyclical theory of social progress 
to the relations between art, philosophy and practical life. These too form 
a progressive cycle, each satisfying needs created by its predecessor and 
in turn creating new needs to be satisfied by its successor. Again, the dy- 
namic unity of philosophy appears biographically : its elements are integrated 
with the developing experience of its author : witness Croce’s comment on 
his book The Philosophy of Practice (1908) : ‘A book which, because of its 
connexion with these memories, has to my eyes almost the appearance of 
an autiobiography, though this is wholly concealed from the reader by the 
systematic exposition ’.? This line of thought was carried to its extreme 
by Collingwood in his doctrine of philosophy as ‘ confession’, as in the 
passage already quoted ;§ and finally in his thesis that philosophy * represents 
the point at which prose comes nearest to being poetry ’,® itself a refinement 
of another doctrine of Croce, that all language is poetry. 

Finally, it is the dynamic unity of philosophy that Croce emphasises 
when he speaks of philosophy as history. On this he was strongly influenced 
by Hegel and Marx. He used to claim that the concept of philosophy as 
history, which is his favourite way of describing the organic unity of know- 
ledge, is the only possible safeguard against scepticism : 


However conceited a philosopher may be, how can he claim that he has dis- 
covered the truth all by himself? . . . . and however dull and slow-witted he 
may be. . . how can he fail to notice that his lack of movement is only apparent 


5Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929 ed.) s.v. AESTHETICS. 
*Hssence of Aesthetic, ch. iii. 

"Autobiography, p. 42. 

"See n. 2. 

*Philosophical Method, ch. x, sec. 4. 
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or approximate? ... That being so, scepticism is inevitable and invincible, 
given the concept of a static reality outside the historical process. But the con. 
cept of truth as history tempers the conceit of today with the hopes of tomorrow ; 
for the despairing sense of struggling in vain to pursue a quarry that always 
flies and hides, it substitutes the consciousness of a wealth that always increases,"® 


Marxism and Historicism 


It may be useful at this point to say a word about Croce’s affinities 
with Marxism, since his conception of philosophy as history, together with 
his own philosophy of history, owes so much to Marxism, especially in its 
insistence on the reality of the ‘ historical process’ and in its deliberate 
distinction betwen history and historiography. Croce had an unusual 
capacity for assimilating and refashioning elements of the most diverse 
philosophies. These included Marxism, to which he was first attracted in 
1895 but which he soon rejected on theoretical grounds. Throughout his life 
he combined the warmest admiration for the Marxists’ political ideals with 
the warmest contempt for their logic and metaphysics. In his essays on 
Marxist theory, for instance, he denounces the term ‘ dialectical materialism ’ 
as a simple self-contradiction," and he ends one essay with the well-known 
epigram ‘Man has a real life to live; the life of classes is a fiction ’.4 
Collingwood records a similar ambivalence of attitude : there was one R.G.C, 
who used to ‘stand up and cheer’ whenever he read Marx, but another 
who ‘ was never at all convinced either by Marx’s metaphysics or by his 
economics ’.14 

The one major theoretical idea which Croce did owe to the Marxists 
was the idea of philosophy as history, or, less paradoxically, the idea of 
philosophy and history as interdependent, each incomplete without the 
other. This idea plays a prominent part in Croce’s aesthetics. For instance, 
it is bound up with his rejection of the doctrine—or, rather, the unthinking 
assumption—of a distinction between artistic Kinds. This is a negation, 
and the corresponding affirmation is an alternative classification of the 
arts, not ‘abstract’ but ‘ genetic’, the ‘concrete classification which is 
called History *“: that is to say, a work of art takes its place not in a 
catalogue of tragedies or comedies, of music or sculpture, but in history. 
Again, historicism appears in the very form of Croce’s major work, the 
Estetica : for just as its sub-title (‘ Aesthetics as Science of Expression and 
General Linguistic’) records Croce’s doctrine of the identity of art and 
language, so the division of Estetica into two parts (Theory of Art and 
History of Aesthetic) records Croce’s doctrine that theory and history are 
interdependent and, in the last analysis, identical. The theory of art does 
not stand on its own feet, but is the product of its own predecessors : not 
because Croce was ‘influenced’ by them—I have already hinted at his 


10 Autobiography, p. 106. 
Essay in Communist Philosophy (My Philosophy, ch. 6). 
12My Philosophy, ch. 8. 
13 Autobiography, p. 152. 


14 Bssence, p. 59. 
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objection to the notion of ‘ influences ’ in the history of thought as a crude 
mechanistic perversion. ‘What a thought really produces is never an 
effect, but a collaboration’. Croce’s aesthetic is not ‘ influenced’ by his 
predecessors, it is the product of collaboration with them, even with Plato 
and Aristotle. As for the historical section of the Estetica, this is not a 
mere catalogue of opinions, but is living history : it is a history which unfolds 
itself into the present, with the statement of Croce’s own opinions, and will 
unfold itself into the future with the modifications and developments which 
are bound to occur—as they did, in fact, in the later works such as the 
Essence. 


The Primacy of Aesthetics 

In the work of a major systematic philosopher one can always distinguish 
a certain line of approach, a certain starting-point in the facts of common 
experience, which can serve the interpreter as a guiding thread to unravel 
the complexities of the system. Despite the interdependence of its various 
parts, there is always a predominant one whose development influences the 
development of the others more than they influence it ; one which is re- 
sponsible for the dynamic unity of the system, as opposed to a merely formal 
unity. What the moral ideal was for Plato ; natural science for Aristotle 
and Locke ; politics for Mill and Engels ; mathematics for Descartes and 
Russell : what these topics were for these philosophers, so literature was 
for Croce. The guiding thread for the exegesis of Croce runs from literature 
to literary criticism, from literary criticism to aesthetics, and from aesthetics 
to metaphysics. Biographically, the primacy of aesthetics appears in Croce’s 
confession that it was only with the publication of Estetica (1902) and the 
foundation of the philosophical and literary review La Critica which ensued, 
that he first realised his métier after twenty years of study, first achieved 
the immensely satisfying synthesis of the intellectual and the practical, the 
ideal and the actual, the ‘ maturity or harmony between myself and reality ’.'® 
And formally, the primacy of aesthetics appears in Croce’s doctrine of the 
Four Grades of Spirit, the first of which is art, because art is presupposed 
by the other grades but does not itself presuppose anything and is auto- 
nomous. (More of this later.) In short, Croce’s aesthetic theory is not so 
much an application of a philosophical theory to the special domain of 
art, as a philosophy in its own right, in which the truths of art are premisses 
as well as conclusions. 


The Theory of Aesthetics : Beauty as Expression 


What is Croce’s actual aesthetic theory ? First of all we may ask what 
we expect of an aesthetic theory. Are we looking for a set of general prin- 
ciples of aesthetic criticism ? Or are we looking for a philosophical account 
of the nature of art, or of aesthetic experience? Both these suggestions 


18 Autobiography, p. 112. 
6 Autiobiography, p. 70. 
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have been canvassed (and others too) in the belief that they are widely differ. 
ent enquiries. Croce’s theory starts by identifying them. This is the meaning 
of his notorious thesis that all beauty is expression and all expression is 
beautiful. Art is ‘ expression’ : but expression of what? Not, at any rate, 
emotion. Poetry is not ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity ’ though it is 
‘contemplation of feeling’. Naturally some interpreters have thought that 
Croce did mean emotion, probably because he uses the word sentimento 
which is translated as ‘feeling’. But he also uses the word intuizione to 
mean the same thing. Now ‘intuition’ is the key word because, vague 
though it is with many writers, it has for Croce a special meaning which is 
quite clear and which is to be understood in terms of his general theory of 
the Four Grades of Spirit. Intuition is a function of the human spirit, and 
indeed its purest function. To get this clear we must look at Croce’s central 
concept of spirit. 


C'roce’s * Humanism * 


If we tried to sum up Croce’s philosophy in a single -ism, the nearest 
we could get would be: Humanism. Croce categorically rejects all meta- 
physical dualisms (such as Mind and Matter, Subjective and Objective, 
Relative and Absolute). All dualisms seem to him to stem from the great 
classical dualism of Plato: the dualism of the transcendental versus the 
actual. As between the Platonists and the Aristotelians, Croce professes a 
thorough-going Aristotelianism : immanentism against transcendentalism. 
He rejected transcendentalism in many places: in the abstract moralism 
or ‘rigorism’ of his teacher Labriola whose lectures were based on the 
German philosopher Herbart ; he rejected it in the World-Spirit of Hegel ; 
and in the economic determinism of the Marxists. Immanence on the other 
hand meant for Croce that all concepts and categories of thought, all theo- 
retical systems and constructs must be either interpretable as so many 
different forms of human activity, or else jettisoned as useless metaphysical 
lumber if they fail to pass this humanistic test. ‘ Spirit ’ was just his word 
for (some would say his hypostatisation of) the sum total of human activity. 
Spirit is the only subject-matter for philosophy, and there is nothing else 
in heaven or earth. All dualisms, then, are rejected, and all monisms too 
except this one : for they also involve an implicit dualism. Materialism, for 
instance, though formally monistic, is really dualistic, because it sets up 
a contrast, inadmissible on Croce’s view, between the physical and the 
non-physical. The one true monism is spiritual monism or humanism. And 
if there is after all a residual dualism in Croce, it is not a dualism of primary 
substances or separate worlds, but a dualism of substance and process, 
static and dynamic, in which the two fundamental concepts are Spirit 
and History. But this form of dualism is at the root of practically all meta- 
physics and indeed can only be avoided by extremists like Parmenides or 
Croce’s own compatriot Gentile, who deny the reality of process, change 
and the past. 
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The Four Grades of Spirit 

The doctrine of the Four Grades is a classification and systematic arrange- 
ment of various forms of spiritual activity. The main division is into the 
theoretical and the practical ; each of these is subdivided, the theoretical 
into art and logic (logic in this connexion covers all conceptual thinking, 
such as science and mathematics); the practical is subdivided into the 
economic and the ethical. 

By ‘ theoretical ’ Croce does not mean what we mean when we speak of 
a theory or of a theorem. Or, rather, he does sometimes, but he carefully 
distinguishes the two senses. The familiar sense is the narrower, and corres- 
ponds to ‘logic’. But there is a wider sense, and this covers ‘ art’ as well. 
This is the sense in which Aristotle used the word, as in theoretikos bios, the 
‘theoretic life’. This is not theory, but contemplation. Now there are, 
according to Croce, two modes of contemplation, one aesthetic and the other 
logical or conceptual. Suppose one is ‘ contemplating’ a tree, or one’s 
beloved. One can simply respond to the situation in its entire concreteness, 
let one’s feelings go unchecked and unanalysed, drink in everything just 
as it comes. This is experience of the unique, and a unique experience ; or, 
rather, since every experience is unique, in the fullest sense, this is experience. 
It can only be described as a total complex of unanalysed feeling, something 
which cannot be characterised without ceasing to be what it is and becoming 
something else. It is what Croce calls an ‘ intuition ’, and what Collingwood 
calls a ‘ total imaginative experience ’. ‘ Feeling, or state of the soul ’, says 
Croce, ‘is not a particular content —not an emotion—‘ but the whole 
universe seen sub specie intuitionis’.'7 It is a whole universe or totality 
of feeling. 

The second mode of contemplation is to consider the tree as a tree, or 
the beloved as a woman. In that case the complex of unanalysed feeling is 
broken down, analysed and manipulated ; some parts of it are discarded, 
others organised in a certain way. The experience loses the uniqueness of 
its totality and is attended to only for the sake of those elements in it which 
are common to other experiences. And now it can be characterised and 
described without ceasing to be what it has by now become. What it is 
now is just seeing a tree or a woman. The original experience has been 
changed by the logical operations of classifying, instancing and naming. 
These operations, usually summed up as a master-operation called ‘ abstrac- 
tion ’, result in the concept of tree or the concept of woman, something which 
is not concrete but abstract. Experience has become concept ; in Croce’s 
terms, intuition has become perception; in Kantian terms, intuition has 
become objective judgment ; in Russell’s terms, knowledge by acquaintance 
has become knowledge by description. There is a very amusing dramatic 
illustration of this process (too long to quote in full): the poet lyricises 
about his mistress, but comes to earth again : 


17 Hesence, p. 40. 
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Having achieved his task and therefore being no longer poet (though ready to 
be one again), he now wishes to know his real condition. He no longer forms the 
image, because he has formed it; he no longer imagines, but perceives and 
narrates (‘ that woman ’, he will say later of the ‘ divine one’, ‘ had a piece of 
brain where her heart should have been ’) ; and the lyrical image changes, for 
him, and for us, into an autobiographical extract, or perception.'* 


For Croce the whole material world comes in this second category ; it is an 
abstraction, a theoretical construct, one degree removed from the reality 
which is the pure activity of spirit. Spirit has posited something outside 
itself, something which has no existence apart from that which posits it. 

We now come to the two * practical’ grades of spiritual activity, eco- 
nomic and ethical. The linkage between theory and practice is very close. 
First, theory is not for contemplation only, but for use : ‘ By all means let 
us know the world, but in order that we may change it ’,!® says Croce, 
echoing an aphorism of Marx. But Croce wants to go further, and this 
leads him into serious error. Not only is theory a foundation for practice : 
it is the only foundation. Croce thinks that practical activity presupposes 
theoretical : ‘ without the discerning and criticising activity of thought, 
action would be impossible ’ ; a consequence of this is that Croce has to 
ignore a whole field of practical activity which consists of unreflective but 
not merely instinctive or reflex actions. This is an example of the intellectual- 
istic fallacy, and its effect on Croce’s aesthetics is a misunderstanding of the 
function of technique in art, as we shall see. Practical activity means, then, 
for Croce, more or less thought-guided activity. The difference between 
its two modes is that some activity is directed towards ends, while some is 
governed by principles or rules of conduct. The former Croce calls * eco- 
nomicity "—a British writer would have mentioned utilitarianism : the 
second mode is morality. Bracketed together, they form the third term 
in the progressive cycle already mentioned—art, philosophy and practical 
life. 

The Four Grades can be regarded as categories according to which the 
fundamental ontological antithesis of real and unreal appears in the form 
of the four ‘ Values’ and their opposites : beauty and ugliness, truth and 
falsity, gain and loss, and good and evil. And Croce claims that the doctrine 
is no novelty : ‘ Many criticisms and censures have been made on my four 
categories, as if truth, beauty, morality or goodness, and utility were private 
inventions of mine rather than spiritual activities and ideals to which men 
constantly give these names ’.?4 


The Autonomy of Art 


An important application of the Four Grades doctrine is in Croce’s 
negative definition of art. Art is not physical fact (category of the abstract 
concept) ; art is not a means to pleasure or utility (category of the economic) ; 


18 HB ssence, p. 66. 

19 Hssence, p. 70. 

2° Encyclopaedia Britannica (l.c.). 
21My Philosophy, p. 18. 
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art is not moral (ethical category) ; art is not knowledge (category of the 
concept again) ; art is not myth, religion, science, and so on : all the mistaken 
theories of art go wrong in assigning it to the wrong category. Still more 
important is the doctrine of autonomy. Each of the four grades, regarded 
as a type of activity, presupposes its predecessor, and is not independent, 
except the first. One cannot have conceptual thinking without experience, 
or (for Croce) intelligent action without thought. But one can have pure 
experience without presupposing anything else. Yet in another sense of 
‘ presuppose ’, even pure experience does after all presuppose something 
else. My experience is what it is because I am what I am and the world is 
what it is ; and since both I and the world change, my experience changes 
too. By this subtle distinction between two senses of ‘ presupposition ’, or 
two modes of dependence and independence, Croce succeeds in squaring 
his doctrine of the autonomy of art with a rejection of ‘ Art for Art’s sake ’. 
Many critics have gone wrong in not following this distinction. For example, 
E. F. Carritt identifies the two and interprets Croce as advocating art for 
art’s sake.?? 


Intuition and Expression 


So much for the meaning of ‘ intuition’: next, what is the relation 
between intuition and expression? What does Croce mean by ‘ expression 
of feeling’ ? We can begin by contrasting expression with two other ways 
of communicating feeling, namely betrayal and statement. If I am feeling 
angry, say, I may betray my anger by my gestures or tone of voice, in- 
dependently of what I happen to be doing or saying. I may even say ‘ I’m 
not in the least angry ’ in a tone of voice which betrays the fact that I am 
angry. And secondly, as this example also illustrates, I may state that I 
am angry or not angry, irrespective of what my gestures or tone of voice 
may happen to betray. These two forms of communication, then, are very 
different, and may at times conflict. But neither of them is what Croce— 
or Collingwood—would call expression. Each of them involves the kind of 
analysis which removes them from the category of the aesthetic : the detec- 
tion of feeling betrayed requires the analysis of symptoms ; the statement 
about a feeling requires the isolation of that feeling from the total complex 
of feeling. Moreover, it certainly is not necessary, or even desirable, that 
whoever detects my feelings should himself feel them, or that whoever 
receives information about them should feel them. All that is needed is, 
in the first case, common psychological observation and, in the second, 
knowledge of the English language. Feeling expressed, however, is and must 
needs be feeling shared. It is communication in the fullest possible sense. 
My feeling is expressed only if I have provided the means for somebody 
else to have that feeling. A work of art is such a means. 


2% Croce and his Aesthetic ’, Mind, Ixii (1953). Carritt was Collingwood’s tutor, and 
like him a translator of Croce, 
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Art as Self-communication 


But this is still not satisfactory, because it suggests a distinction be. 
tween feeling or experience, and expression ; and Croce insists that there is 
no such distinction. In this context Croce uses the word * image’ more or 
less as a synonym for ‘ intuition’ (this is another symptom of a mistake I 


have already hinted at). The image is not distinct from its expression : 


they are both aspects of the same thing. Just as a thought cannot exist 
without words, so an image cannot exist without its expression. There are 
two points here, both true, but neither fully developed by Croce himself. 

The first is one which was fully developed by Collingwood. Consider 
a factual report, such as a news item. The facts determine the report, or 
should do, but the report does not determine the facts. There is only a one. 
way dependence ; the facts are what they are, but the report is what it 
is only because of the facts. In art, dependence is two-way. The artist’s 
initial experience does not exist, except as some kind of stimulus, or as raw 
material of production ; the aesthetic experience proper is something which 
is constantly changing and developing as the work proceeds ; it is, in favour. 
able cases, becoming clearer and more articulate ; the process which ends 
with what Croce calls ‘ liberation from the sentimental tumult ’*° is under 
way. Production is not merely stimulated, but itself constantly stimulates 
and counter-stimulates. Collingwood puts this very well by saying that 
the artist is not primarily engaged in communicating his experience to 
other people, but in communicating it to himself; it is only when the work 
is finished (if it ever is) that he really knows what he felt.24 Art is self- 
expression if you like, but ‘ self’ is in the dative case and not the accusative. 
As John Stuart Mill said, ‘ Eloquence is heard: poetry is overheard ’.% 
This process of self-clarification begins, according to Croce, with ‘ feeling 
enacted ’ or ‘feeling endured’, and ends with ‘feeling contemplated’ ; 
this is the Aristotelian catharsis which Croce calls ‘liberation from the 
sentimental tumult ’ ; it is also the source of that ‘ cosmic quality ’ or *‘ uni- 
versality ’ which we so often ascribe (again after Aristotle) to true art. 
Perhaps ‘liberation from the tumult’ is not quite right: there is not so 
much a tumult to be appeased—indeed a tumult may well be expressed, 
in a tumultous work of art—rather there is an inarticulate to be articulated. 
Nothing is left out or suppressed, yet everything is changed in the interplay 
of feeling and expression. And Croce rightly keeps us in mind of the theo- 
retical parallel : in thinking and speaking one does not first have thoughts 
and then formulate them in words. To think is to formulate ; and if we do 
not speak as well, then the words ‘ run through our whole organism, soliciting 
the muscles of our mouth and ringing internally in our ears ’.* 


23 Hssence, p. 64. 

*%4The Principles of Art, p. 115 and passim. 

25‘ On Poetry and its Varieties ’ (Dissertations and Discussions). 
*6 Hasence, p. 43, 
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* Aesthetic Experience ’ 

The second truth involved in Croce’s identification of image with ex- 
pression is that there is no such thing as aesthetic experience as such. This 
is another pitfall for the critics. Carritt?’ applauds Croce for holding his 
own view that there are ‘ aesthetic ’ as opposed to non-aesthetic experiences, 
and that they are recognised for what they are by introspection ; on a further 
point, that some such experiences are recognisably ‘ better’ than others, he 
regrets that Croce does not follow, for it is denied by Croce’s doctrine that 
there are no degrees of beauty, which Carritt cannot accept. But he certainly 
thinks Croce believed in aesthetic experience. So, too, does J. A. Passmore, 
who attacks it.** Passmore’s objections certainly tell against Carritt, but 
they miss their mark in Croce, who does not hold the view under attack. For 
to label an experience ‘ aesthetic ’ or anything else is to remove it from the 
category of the aesthetic. The word ‘ aesthetic ’ does not stand for a charac- 
teristic or property, but for a category, that is, it does not mark off certain 
kinds of experience from others (as ‘ painful’ marks off certain experiences 
from ‘ pleasant’) : rather it indicates a field within which certain concepts 
are out of place. For instance, within another category, that of thought, 
the concepts of true and false, valid and invalid, knowledge and opinion, 
are permitted, while others such as beautiful and ugly on the one hand, or 
good and evil on the other, are ruled out. Similarly within the category of 
the aesthetic all concepts are ruled out except beautiful and ugly, and even 
these are not really concepts, since they describe nothing but merely serve 
to distinguish success from failure ; for all expression is beautiful and what 
is ugly is merely inexpressive. 


The Status of the Artefact 


Croce’s mistake lies in his appraisal of the work of art as such, the physical 
artefact, the thing which is there and which Croce refuses to identify with 
the work of art. The work of art is not the artefact ; and if we persist in 
asking what it is, it turns out to be something in the artist’s mind, intuition 
worked up into expression but not necessarily expressed publicly : 


We do not say that . . . the picture must be painted on wood or canvas ; but it 
is certain that. . . . when a pictorial image is pictorially real, we are impregnated 
with fluids that are colours, and maybe, if colouring matter were not at our dis- 
posal, we might spontaneously colour surrounding objects by a sort of irradi- 
tion. . . .** 


Examples of this process are given; they are what psychologists (not 
Croce) call eidetic images. 

Croce speaks as if the actual overt operations of the artist were a merely 
mechanical phase outside the aesthetic process proper, and inserted for 
practical purposes, as a convenient means for the re-creation of the private, 
internal ‘ work of art’, and for the sharing of it with other people. Artistic 
production is relegated to the level of the merely economic : 

27In article referred to in n. 22. 


28 The Dreariness of Aesthetics ’, Mind, lx (1951). 
%* Hesence, pe 43. 
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The artist, whom we have left vibrating with expressed images which break 
forth by infinite channels from his whole being, is a whole man, and therefore 
also @ practical man, and as such takes measures against losing the result of 
his spiritual labour, in order to render possible or easy, for himself and for others, 
the reproduction of his images ; hence he engages in practical acts which assist 
that work of reproduction.*® 


Croce seems to have been led to this very curious view by three con. 
siderations : first, his metaphysical dichotomy between the theoretical and 
the practical ; second, his defective theory of technique ; third, his pre- 
occupation with literary art, for which his account is somewhat less para- 
doxical. 

These three points are of course closely connected. Leaving aside the 
first point, the separation of theory and practice, which is at the very root 
of Croce’s whole philosophy, we may profitably consider the other two, 
which are linked directly, via Croce’s doctrine denying the distinction be- 
tween artistic Kinds. If, in support of the thesis that all art is one, Croce 
is to maintain that the commonplace distinction between the ‘ arts ’ (poetry, 
music, sculpture, etc.) in terms of medium is a superficial distinction, he 
must regard medium as unimportant ; now from the point of view of the 
artefact, medium is all-important ; so he must in consistency hold that the 
physical artefact is not the work of art, and finally that technique is irrelevant 
to art, which is the second point. As for the third, he will also be committed 
to belittling the differences between literary and non-literary art, and will 
think himself entitled to apply statements which may be true of literary 
art to non-literary art of which they may not be true: for example, the 
doctrine that ‘all art is lyrical ’. 


Croce’s Theory of Technique 

Croce altogether underrates the importance of medium in art. If it is 
true, as on Croce’s own thesis it is, that image cannot be distinguished 
from expression, how can expression be distinguished from the medium of 
expression—from pigments, keyboard and stone? If it is true that a tune 
in our head is one which ‘ shivers in the fingers that touch ideal notes ’,3! 
then the painter’s image must also be in Ais fingers which grasp the ‘ ideal 
brush ’ : not only in the mind’s eye but also in the mind’s fingers. Imaginary 
performances, whether in paint or music, presuppose a medium in which 
actual performances can be (and have been) carried on. And it is not merely 
that the medium imposes certain physical limitations within which the artist 
must work. Rather, the artist is (like any human being) an organism in 
contact with an environment, including his medium, which is itself either 
part of his actual experience, which he is to express, or, better, a continuously 
conditioning factor of it. And so it does not make sense to say, as Croce 
seems committed to saying, that a symphony may express what a statue 
expresses, the difference of medium being unimportant. 


3 Hssence, p. 45. Cf. Collingwood, The Principles of Art, p. 142. 
31 Hssence, p. 43. 
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Literary and non-literary Art 

There are differences between literary and non-literary art which Croce’s 
theory conceals. A poem is a structure in words, and this is a very different 
kind of artefact from a picture or a building. There is only one picture or 
building, and the copies, if any, are only copies. But the copies of a poem 
are not copies of the poem, they are the poem. In music, too, copies are 
not copies : Beethoven’s Choral Symphony is not a manuscript. Clearly 
one can fabricate a problem about the identification of the artefact in liter- 
ature and music (the dynamic arts, to adopt Lessing’s distinction), and since 
the poem cannot be identified with its manuscript, or with any one of its 
copies, or even with all of them, it may seem legitimate, and even necessary, 
to identify it with something known or presumed to be unique : with some- 
thing that ran in the poet’s head just before he wrote it. But this isa manu- 
factured conundrum. No critic is ever puzzled about the identification of 
a poem or a sonata. There is just a difference of medium, a rather special 
difference, between poetry and music on the one hand, and painting and 
architecture on the other. The dynamic artefacts are created in a symbolic 
medium, the static artefacts in a non-symbolic one. A symbolic medium is 
one in which repetitions of similar structures count as the same structure 
(just as the word ‘ structure ’ which I have just used twice was the same word 
and not two words). This is not true of a non-symbolic medium. Repeti- 
tions of similar structures of pigment-covered canvas do not count as the 
same painting, but as different ones—whether copies or plagiarisms. The 
poem which ran in Wordsworth’s head (if it did) just before he wrote Daf- 
fodils, and the poem which runs in my head when I recite Daffodils to myself, 
was and is just as much the poem as any of its printed copies ; but what 
existed in the mind’s eye of Van Gogh, before or while he painted Souvenir 
de Mauve, was no more the work of art than my memory-image of that picture 
is, or the reproduction in my neighbour’s house. Croce gets into inextricable 
difficulties over the question, how a work of art can possibly be * reproduced ’ 
at all. Ultimately only a metaphysical answer is possible. But he failed 
to see that the problem is a spurious one, and the metaphysics unnecessary. 


The Identity of Art and Language 

The topic of symbolism brings up a doctrine of Croce’s which also makes 
for confusion between non-literary and literary art: the doctrine of the 
identity of art and language. All art is language and all language is art : 
for all art is ‘lyrical’ and all language is ‘expressive’. The sub-title of 
the Estetica (‘ Aesthetic as Science of Expression and General Linguistic ’) 
reminds us that the identity of art and language is, strictly, the identity 
of the theory of art and the theory of language, that is, of aesthetic and 
philosophical linguistics. Many critics reject such a thesis on the ground 
that it stretches the meaning of the word ‘ language ’ to the breaking-point. 
Passmore for instance : ‘ To call architecture a language in the hope of 
avoiding arbitrariness is to pretend that there is a convention where none 
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in fact exists ’.22 (This comment recalls my distinction between symbolic 
and non-symbolic media.) How does Croce make his thesis even plausible ? 
He does it by applying the doctrine of categories. Just as a picture is one 
thing regarded as expression of intuition (category of the aesthetic), but 
an utterly different thing when regarded as a collection of coloured areas 
of canvas (category of logic, or physical object) so a sentence is one thing 
regarded as a vehicle of meaning or expression, and a very different thing 
when regarded as a collection of words.** This is yet another point which 
Collingwood strongly develops in The Principles of Art. The grammatical 
and logical analyses of language—the extraction of grammatical rules, 
‘ parts of speech ’, forms of inference, and so on—misdescribe the nature of 
language by artificial abstraction from the concrete living speech. To regard 
language as a means of conveying information or constructing a theory is 
like regarding a picture as an imitation of a physical object—the mistake 
of a ‘ technical theory ’.** The truths and errors of the philosophy of lan- 
yuage are the same as the truths and errors of the philosophy of art. 

All the same, one cannot help sympathising with the critic who objects 
that architecture is not a language, because there are no conventional 
symbols (or, to the extent that there are, architecture is not art). Now Croce 
is obviously going to agree that conventions and symbols are the negation 
of art : for they belong to the conceptual function of spirit, not the aes- 
thetic. And an artefact designed for a purpose, whether to imitate nature, 
to entertain, or to edify, is emphatically for Croce a product of conceptual 
activity and is not art. Now language may be used for a purpose, with a 
definite function : such as any of the three just mentioned, or, in addition, 
the purpose of reporting facts or constructing a scientific theory. But 
language may also be used spontaneously and without a purpose. When 
it is used purposively, the symbolic apparatus of language, the conventional 
rules both grammatical and logical, are essential ; without it there could be 
no conceptual activity. But when language is used spontaneously or pur- 
poselessly, the symbolic apparatus may indeed be functioning, but only 
incidentally, and is either redundant (as in interjections) or is just part of 
an aesthetic medium, the conventional restrictions of grammar and logic 
analogous to the physical limitations of paint and stone. 


Application to Literature : Poetry and Prose 


In the application of this doctrine to the special case of literature, one 
point deserves mention : the distinction between poetry and prose. In 
explaining this distinction Croce would have us on our guard against a 
tendency to assume that what we are looking for is a set of distinguishing 
characteristics which poetry possesses and prose lacks. For this is a double 
mistake : first, it reverses the proper direction of enquiry, and, secondly, 
it prescribes the wrong sort of search. 


In article referred to in n. 28 (Mind, loc. cit., p. 334). 
33 Aesthetic, ch. xviii. 
“The Principles of Art, p. 262. 
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There is certainly an apparent difference [between poetry and prose], but in 
order to determine it, poetry and prose must not be separated in the manner 
of naturalistic logic, like two co-ordinated concepts simply opposed the one to 
the other : we must conceive them in development as a passage from poetry 
to prose.*5 


This suggests that we are not to take prose as our standard linguistic activity 
and then enquire how poetry differs, but rather the opposite. If we are to 
speak of distinguishing characteristics at all, we may say, perhaps, that 
prose-writing is a use of language which has been somewhat purified of its 
primitive expressiveness, rather than suggesting that poetry is a use of 
language to which a peculiar expressiveness has somehow accrued. 

All this is very near the truth. For Croce, poetry is intuitive-cum- 
expressive activity, prose is conceptual activity. Prose is language used 
for a purpose ; and it can serve its purpose well or ill; and that implies 
that there are certain standards by which its effectiveness can be judged. 
The major standard is the criterion of truth, which stands at the head of 
Croce’s conceptual category ; but there are also others, such as clarity, 
precision, economy, and so on. Prose is language as judged by such stand- 
ards as these ; poetry is language from a different point of view which has 
nothing to do with standards. It follows that the same linguistic performance 
can be both prose and poetry ; and Croce does not hesitate to draw the 
conclusion that even a scientific treatise can be poetry, if we cease to attend 
to its prose qualities and attend to it as pure expression. 

The thinker or prosaist preserves a passionateness and elevates it to a passionate- 
ness for science. . . . We can always contemplate this artistic character, pre- 
supposing its scientific character, or separating it therefrom and from the criti- 
cism of science, in order to enjoy the aesthetic form which it has assumed ; 
and this is also the reason why, among the many different kinds of poetry enum- 
erated by the rhetoricians, it would at the least. be capricious to refuse to number 
the * poetry of prose ’, which is sometimes far purer poetry than much pretentious 
poetry of poetry.** 
Collingwood again is extraordinarily close, and just a step ahead, when he 
suggests that communication of feeling is primary and communication of 
information secondary, taking place indirectly through the communication 
of feeling.*? 

The symbolic apparatus of language distinguishes not only dynamic art 
from static art, but art itself from non-art. Words are governed by linguistic 
rules, and in fact-stating or thought-expressing language we are concerned 
to see that the rules are observed, lest communication should break down. 
But every word and sentence also has functions and properties apart from 
the rules which govern its correct usage, namely a set of associative linkages 
of unlimited extent and variety, ranging from the subtlest evocativeness 
to the more homely associations detected in psychological tests ; something 
that differs from one individual to another ; something that has been called 
‘atmosphere ’** or ‘emotive meaning ’.*® If we attend to words for the 


%6 Hesence, p. 76. 

36H ssence, p. 77. 

“The Principles of Art, p. 267. 

‘Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, 607. 

J. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism, ch. xxxiv. But Richards’ contempt 
for Croce’s aesthetics is matched only by Collingwood’s contempt for Richards’. 
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sake of the information they may contain, we are attending to prose ; if 
we attend to them in a frame of mind which gives free play to their emotional 
reverberations, we attend to poetry. 

A corollary of this is that every speaker and writer is a poet. And this 
is a doctrine that Croce freely accepted, adding of course that some people 
are smaller poets than others. For all art is language and all language is 
art. Such a view, as enunciated by Croce and implemented by Collingwood, 
is easy to ridicule—as it was by I. A. Richards—if one studies out of its 
philosophical context the preposterous-looking equation art = language, 
and language = art. But philosophers are not prohibited—despite certain 
contemporary fashions—from using ordinary words in unusual senses, 
provided they define these senses for us; and the use of the words ‘art’ 
and ‘ language’ in Croce’s equation is justified if it enables us to strike at 
those transcendental distinctions which still bedevil aesthetic criticism, to 
convert them from insoluble mysteries into easily manageable differences of 
degree. I mean such distinctions as Artist and Layman, Aesthetic and Non- 
aesthetic experience, Poetic Language and ordinary language, Art and Life. 


BERNARD Mayo 


University of Birmingham. 
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MR. PASSMORE’S AESTHETICS 


Mr. Passmore in an article in Mind! makes it clear that like many writers 
on aesthetics he now regards it a hopeless mistake to search for a property, 
beauty, common to all works of art. Mr. Passmore is an effective critic 
of the view that there is such a property. He holds that if we try to discuss 
‘beauty ’ we can make only the woolliest kinds of statement; we can, 
however, make significant generalizations in the field of aesthetics if we 
limit ourselves to literature, to music, art, and so on. There is literary 
theory, musical theory, etc., even if there is no aesthetics. All this, I should 
hold, is admirable. 

Yet, when Mr. Passmore tries to outline the kind of principles we are 
to use when we make critical judgments in these fields, he suggests an ap- 
proach to a work of art which is, I believe, stultifying, and which can yield 
only inadequate standards of criticism. 

He holds that just as there are no historical properties in an object or 
event, although there is an historical approach, so too, there are no aesthetic 
properties in a work of art, although there is an aesthetic approach. The 
aesthetic approach asks how a work of art ‘ hangs together’ ; it inquires 
into the coherence, harmony, and integrity of a work of art. Should we 
deny this, we have as our only alternatives the choice between making 
woolly statements, or a subjective position like that of Croce, who, Mr. 
Passmore says, would have us believe that whenever we look at a work of 
art what we are really contemplating is a form of human feeling. Mean- 
while, Mr. Passmore assures us, people go on criticising a work of art, criti- 
cising literature as literature, and music as music ; ‘ asking what the work of 
art 1s, not what it “means ’”’, quite as if they were concerned here, as in 
science, with particular matters of fact ’. 

This last quotation contains in essence Mr. Passmore’s position. It is 
the view that a work of art is an external thing, something ‘ out there ’, 
it is a phenomenon that can be scrutinized and inspected and classified in 
the same way—although not from the same point of view—that a scientist 
examines his material. Thus scientific study and aesthetic criticism are 
analogous. 

I should hold that both the analogy and the assumption are mistaken. 
I shall try to make this clear and for the sake of clarity I shall restrict my 
arguments to literary criticism. 


I 


A judgment that this is a good book, or a generalization about the 
properties which good literature possesses, or has in common always rests 


1 The Dreariness of Aesthetics ’( July, 1951). 
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upon a judgment of value, not an inspection of fact. To say that we decide 
what the general properties of good literature are by examining the great 
works of literature? ignores the fact that an evaluation, a judgment of 
greatness has already been made. We need first to ask how we have reached 
the conclusion that, say, Lear is good literature. And this we never reach 
by only a detailed inspection of a play, or novel, or poem. 

The aesthetic criteria which Mr. Passmore would have us apply do not 
raise questions of fact only. He wants us to discriminate between technical 
points, which are dull matters, easily settled, such as Is this a sonnet ? 
What is the rhyme scheme ? and formal points which raise difficult questions 
about the coherence and harmony of a piece of literature. But the aesthetic 
criteria which Mr. Passmore thinks of as formal criteria are not discoverable 
by any inspection, however detailed ; and a study of these criteria will 
show that (a) they involve value judgments, and (6) they are inadequate. 

(a) The judgment that a piece of literature ‘ hangs together’ depends 
upon the kind of standard of hanging together one brings to bear in criticism. 
‘ Hanging together ’ is not a descriptive term, nor is its meaning self-evident. 
For some dramatic critics of the past to ask if a play hung together would 
be to ask if it observed the dramatic unities. Few if any contemporary 
critics apply this test. Again, Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren 
think the ‘Ode to a Nightingale’ lacks unity because its parts are held 
together by association of images rather than by the logical development of 
a theme,* while Professor Clemen holds that Shakespeare’s plays possess 
a high degree of unity because ‘ almost every passage is related and connected 
with the other passages (by the) imagery’. This sort of thing could be 
duplicated endlessly if more were needed to show that ‘ hanging together’ 
is not a descriptive term but a judgment implying a standard of value. 

(6) Even if we accept coherence, harmony, and so on as criteria, they 
turn out to be inadequate. Mr. Passmore wants to say that Alice in Wonder- 
land, the novels of Ethel M. Dell, and detective stories are not good liter- 
ature. But Alice hangs together in the way a picaresque novel does. The 
novels of Ethel M. Dell hang together. So do most detective stories. It is 
easy to think of mediocre novels and stories that are well constructed and 
which we write off by saying that they are well constructed. 

On the other hand I feel reasonably certain that many novels Mr. Pass- 
more would say were good literature do not hang together. Is Ulysses 
coherent ? Dickens is a great novelist, but the plots of most of his novels 
are artificial and the parts of his novels are better than their sum. 

These criteria are inadequate ; and the inadequacy of these criteria, I 
should hold, is the result of Mr. Passmore’s view of an art object as some- 
thing merely external whose properties are there to be discovered by the 


*Mr. Passmore lists as literature The Brothers Karamazov, Macbeth, Tartuffe, The 
Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, and Ulysses. It would be interesting to discover what 
generalization about literature one could draw from this list. 

3Brooks and Warren, Understanding Poetry. 


*W. H. Clemen, The Development of Shakespeare's Imagery. 
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diligent critic. If we thought of a novel as something external, the question 
Has this novel a beginning, a middle and an end ? would be one more reason 
for that dreariness in aesthetics which Mr. Passmore deplores. 

To consider a novel as something external and self-contained is to ignore 
what many critics and most readers have felt to be important in literature. 
Lionel Trilling suggests what I think to be the more accurate view® : the 
aesthetic criteria we have been discussing are for most poets and novelists 
of secondary importance. Our great novelists have been more concerned 
with what they had to say, with their ideas, than in coherence and harmony. 
In the history of literature we find that art for art’s sake is not a dictum 
that has been generally accepted by novelists, dramatists and poets. (A 
dramatist who forgot his audience would soon starve, or find more congenial 
work.) They are more likely to share George Orwell’s conviction that art 
is propaganda—which is not the same thing as saying all propaganda is art. 

To think of literature as self-contained is to think of it abstractly and 
inadequately. This view divorces literary criteria and literary work from 
what is most significant to us, the impact those works have on us, their ideas, 
their capacity to involve us intensely in a life which touches our emotion, 
our motives, and our moral judgments, and which causes us to put our own 
ideas and values under scrutiny. Surely we judge a novel to be a great novel 
because it is moving and engrossing, because we find ourselves involved 
emotionally, morally, and intellectually. Apart from its effect on us, 
how could we judge a novel or poem and why should we want to? Mr. 
Passmore suggests that we approach a poem looking for coherence, but it 
is not coherence which moves us. 

To say that we are moved by a novel is not to say, as Croce is accused 
of saying, that when we criticise and analyze it we are examining our feelings. 
Saying we are involved emotionally, morally and intellectually does not 
mean we are indulging in a bath of feelings. Literary criticism begins from 
and with the complex experience I have referred to. When we ‘ analyze’ 
a novel, we try to distinguish in our minds certain segments of that experi- 
ence. We find ourselves moved, or annoyed, or depressed ; we may then go 
over the characters of a novel and by thus considering them apart we may 
get a new insight into the intention of the work and we may understand 
why it has affected us as it has. Again, we may analyze the plot, or the 
theme, or their relations to each other or to the characters and in the process 
of analysis again clarify or modify our judgment. But when we consider 
these elements of the novel (and this is of course only one way of analyzing 
novels) we do not regard them as we might tables and chairs. The persons 
and events of the novel are matters to which we are continually responding 
emotionally and in that response there are explicit or implicit judgments 
of value. Critical analysis is often a justification of that response, or more 
rarely, a modification of it. 

There are no aesthetic experiences which come to us with little labels 


* The Meaning of a Literary Idea’ in The Liberal Tradition, 
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on them marked ‘ aesthetic ’, but we do know when we have been delighted 
or bored, thrilled or moved profoundly by living in imagination the lives 
of the people in the novel we read. There may not be an aesthetic quality 
which recurs in all aesthetic experiences and it would be a waste of time 
to look for it in literature. But there is the experience of being involved 
with the novel ; we live with the characters of a great novel, we do not read 
about them ; and it is this experience which is the subject matter of literary 
analysis. To divorce the novel from that experience, if it were possible, 
would be to consider it as a geologist studies a fossil stone ; and it would 
not be a literary criticism. 

Mr. Passmore is probably right in saying that it is not criticism to record 
our ‘ feelings’ about a novel or poem. But it is an equal error to divorce 
the work of art from our responses to it and our judgment about it. It cuts 
off the object from our experience and divorces it from the properties that 
make it literature. If we could say anything at all about it as a piece of 
literature, the formal judgments Mr. Passmore would have us make would 
be nothing but judgments about complex technical matters. It would be 
a judgment about technique for technique’s sake. Mr. Passmore in fact 
cites an example of it when he writes that one artist saying of another 
that ‘ he’s done a good job’ may mean merely that he has solved a ticklish 
technical problem. I suggest that within the limits of his position this is 
the only thing Mr. Passmore can mean when he says that a writer has written 
a good novel. 

Criticism of novels deals with problems different from those Mr. Pass- 
more suggests. It deals with the ideas and values of the novelist. The 
novelist presents a world which is a selection from and at the same time 
a comment on society. He must make us believe in this world ; he works to 
create persons whom we are prepared to believe in and to give a view of 
society that we will accept and even act on. 

Criticism makes these aspects of the novel and their relations—whether 
in the work of a single novelist, or of many—clearer for us ; we value it 
when it gives us new insights and adds to our understanding of a novelist. 
It is valuable to learn that the people in Aldous Huxley’s novels tend to 
have the same traits even though these traits get shuffled around. This 
atomic view of character, of fixed traits constantly reshuffled, makes clearer 
his view of human nature and human fate. Again we may want to note the 
range of characters a novelist deals with, for his range and his attitude to- 
wards those characters makes clearer for us the values of his world and its 
possible limitations. H. G. Wells is on the side of progress, but not until 
we look at the people he identifies as reactionaries can we get a sharper 
image of what it is that progress is supposed to be reforming. The ideas of 
the novel, the people, the plot, and their interrelations are, I suggest, the 
materials of literary judgment. And here it is significant that a critic like 
William Empson can by such criticism relate Alice in Wonderland (which 
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Mr. Passmore says is not literature) with the Beggar's Opera, and with 
Marvell’s Garden.® 


II 


Treating a novel or poem as a mere external object ignores further the 
interpretation and evaluation which must occur when we read. The meaning 
we give a poem (and I intend nothing esoteric by the term ‘ meaning ’) is 
the work of interpretation, and the interpretation is guided by judgments 
of value. This may be made apparent by a few simple examples. 

The meaning of a poem is never the literal sense of its lines. That a line 
of prose or poetry may imply ideas and attitudes as well as stating them now 
hardly needs elaborating. But the implication in this sense is not strict 
logical implication. Consequently what is implied is a range of possible 


ideas. W. H. Davies in writing, 


What is this life, if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare 


may possibly be implying that without leisure life is valueless, or that work 
must be broken by intervals of leisure, or that at times we ought to stop all 
thought and activity of any kind and stand still, and so on through a range 
of possibilities each related to the others yet significantly different. 

Again, a poem will suggest ideas and emotions by means of association. 
William Empson holds that ‘ blush ’ in ‘ full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen ’ is intended by Gray to ‘ bring in the Christian idea that virginity 
is good in itself, and so that renunciation is good ’.? But of course * blush ’ 
calls up a number of ideas and images with the result that others may read 
the line differently. 

When we come to metaphor the fact of interpretation is even more 
evident. All metaphors that are not stale require interpretation (a point 
I. A. Richards has spent a volume in laboring), and the meaning we give 
to a second metaphor in a poem is made in the light of our reading of the 


first metaphor. When in Antony and Cleopatra Iras says, 


Finish good lady ; the bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark. 


how we take ‘ bright day ’, whether for us it refers to Antony or the royal 
life of the queen, depends in part on how we have interpreted the previous 
images of light and stars in the play, and our judgment of how the line is 
to be read. 

For judgment and interpretation go hand in hand. If I read W. H. Davies’ 
‘Sheep ’ literally, rather than as an allegory, it is because for me to read it 
as an allegory would make it a silly poem ; I read it, that is, in the light of 
a judgment of value that is also a part of the interpretation. Again, whether 
I find Housman’s Jo An Athlete Dying Young moving will depend partly 
on how I interpret the analogy in which life is compared to an athletic con- 
test, and on the emotive suggestions I draw from Housman’s language 
and imagery. 


‘William Empson, Some Versions of Pastoral. 
"Ibid., p. 4. 
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The point may be made in another way. We bring to contemporary 
literature a background and experience we cannot bring to any other. We 
know to the bone the world our contemporaries live in, and in reading 
bring to a novel a range of experiences of which we are hardly aware. Scott 
Fitzgerald is but a striking example. When he used the refrains of popular 
songs in his novels, he was using lines which would evoke for his readers 
the tunes, the places where they were heard, the feeling and atmosphere 
of the dances where they were played and so on. Again, when T. S. Eliot 
writes of an evening 


. . . . Spread out against the sky 
like a patient etherized upon a table, 


he must expect that the images will call up the smells and aseptic atmosphere 
of a hospital operating room, and a remotely felt sense of disease or illness. 
If some day surgeons wear green and operations are performed in sunlight 
and music calms the patient and only local anesthetics are used, the images 
of Eliot will seem archaic or be unintelligible. Perhaps that is why the 
classics are a little like photographs shown us by an acquaintance of a family 
trip to a place where we have never been. There is a significance in them for 
him because he can supply the experience of which they were a part. We 
do this for our contemporary novelists and poets. 

The conclusion I reach is that the view that a poem is but does not 
mean rests on the false metaphysical assumption that there is a single 
entity which is the poem and whose structure we must discover. There is 
no single meaning. Mr. Passmore is disturbed because it is senseless to 
say that the associations called up for one man by a piece of music are wrong, 
and that unless we take his view any criticism is impossible. I do not think 
we are at that extremity, and it also seems to me that, in leaping from music 
to literature, Mr. Passmore is making the kind of generalization he would 
have us avoid. 

I think we must recognize that a poetic image requires a reader to make 
some kind of association. Without it the lines would be valueless as poetry ; 
yet because an image may call up so many associations we need to judge 
which images and associations are to be read into the poem. This kind of 
judgment requires sensitivity and admits of differences among readers. 

Mr. Passmore would have us look at the sensible people who ‘ go ahead 
with their ordinary aesthetic discussions, criticizing literature as literature 

. . asking what the work of art is, not what it “ means ”’, quite as if they 
were concerned here, as in science, with particular matters of fact’. I suggest 
that if we do look at what the critics are doing, we will find that they are 
acting not as if they were concerned with finding matters of fact, but with 
interpreting and judging. Nor do we, unless we are looking for some absolute 
certainty, find ourselves disturbed because critics disagree. Rarely do we 
think they are making mistakes of inspection, and many of us find the 
variety of judgment stimulating ; their differences add to our insight. For 
there is always room for one more criticism. 


PauL WELSH 


Duke University. 
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SYMBOLS AND CALCULATION 


The purpose of this paper is to put forward the view that modern 
symbolic logic, as based on the classic exposition in Principia Mathematica 
by Russell and Whitehead should be described as Basic Arithmetic ; that 
its subject matter has much to do with things and the handling of them and 
very little with thought, reasoning or assertion. Whether or not it should 
be called Logic is a question that may be left unanswered for the present. 

According to Lord Russell the correct procedure is to start with what 
he calls Propositional Calculus, and Hilbert, Sentential Calculus. A calculus 
it certainly is in the sense suggested by the name; that is a game played 
with pebbles or other things used for representative purposes. The things 
need not be propositions, perhaps cannot be. To call them propositions is 
irrelevant ; it introduces unnecessary restrictions ; it obscures the character 
of the process at work. I call this calculus Basic Arithmetic (or Algebra) on 
the analogy of Basic English, because what it does is like ordinary arithmetic 
operating under restrictions introduced with a view to simplicity. 

It will help to go back for a moment to the earliest kind of game that 
initiated all kinds of calculus. The archetypal game is that of buying and 
selling : e.g. ‘If you give me three onions I shall give you two herrings ’. 
If the offer is accepted it leads to the archetypal equation : Three Onions 
= Two Herrings. Notice, this is not a tautology, but a paradox, for three 
onions are three and two herrings only two. Mathematics is full of such 
paradoxes ; assertions that look absurd at first sight but can be taken as 
true in a roundabout, esoteric fashion. 

The coarse game of buying and selling needs actual goods actually 
handed over and two players at least. The more refined game of arithmetic 
needs, like Patience, one player only ; but in the earlier days actual pebbles 
or calculi were used to play with. These were not symbols, but signs ; i.e. 
they referred only to similar things in similar environments, while symbols 
are free to refer to things dissimilar in some respects in dissimilar environ- 
ments. When more complicated and sophisticated operations were tried 
calculi were found to be clumsy, even unusable. Players then substituted 
symbols, with which imaginative operations could be supposed to be per- 
formed while actual operations were kept simple and manageable. Yet 
symbols are still things and the operations performed physical operations. 

What sort of things are these calculi, signs and symbols? They are 
material objects which can be handled in certain ways. Each must be 
separate, distinct, recognisable, and either permanent or else recognisable 
each time a new specimen is introduced. Herrings, onions and pebbles are 
suitable in ascending order of suitability. Live snakes and hot soup are 
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not ; chessemites, jellyfish and elephants only under special circumstances, 
Noises can be used to some extent. So even can mental images ; though 
not exactly ‘things’, they may have appropriate temporal relations, if 
verbal, or spatial relations, if visual. Ink or pencil marks on paper are the 
best for most purposes. They are treated as if they were atomic and as if 
their relations were all external, merely spatial and temporal. For all that 
they have to be recognisable. Calculi are the models on which the atomic 
theory of physics and chemistry is based as well the atomism of the series 
of natural numbers. 

Because calculi can be marks on paper that look like abbreviated words 
or sentences, and it is even possible to use words and sentences as calculi, 
it is supposed that calculi are words or sentences. Because we can speak 
about them it does not follow that they are parts of speech in the grammar- 
ian’s sense, any more than when I speak about the sun, the actual sun 
is part of my speech. 

One awkward convention about calculi has been mentioned ; that they 
are supposed to have no intrinsic character and yet be recognisable. There 
is also another. Calculi must belong to a number of different recognisable 
species and each member of a species is reckoned as equal to every other, 
according to the good Benthamite rule : Each to count for one and none 
for more than one. Thus every onion is equal to every other and to nothing 
else, every herring to every other and to nothing else ; and, in more sophisti- 
cated reckonings, every p to every other p and to nothing else, and every q 
to every other qg and to nothing else. Yet this rule can be broken at will 
provided the breach is stated explicitly. Thus in playing one particular 
game p may equal qg, or 3 onions may equal 2 herrings. 

With the concept of equality we come to the first of the operational 
rules. I need not deal with them in detail, but must mention some. In 
ordinary arithmetic there is a rule of Addition ; that calculi can be put on 
the table or otherwise brought into play singly or in groups. There is also 
a rule of Subtraction, that likewise they can be taken off or put out of play. 
There is also the Commutative rule that the order in which additive opera- 
tions are performed is indifferent, so that A + B = B + A. Then a special 
rule is required to construct the series of natural numbers out of otherwise 
unordered calculi. Operational rules are arbitrary in the sense that we can 
change them. But if we decide to change a rule we then play a different 
game, and to play at all we must abide by the rules. Moreover, we cannot 
play any game unless the rules are compatible so as to produce a system of 
operations, not a chaos. 

We are free to invent games by introducing without limit new operational 
rules or extending the scope of old ones, to produce imaginative operations 
we do not actually carry out. For that purpose we use substitute objects 
or symbols. Thus we can say : 1 added to 1 added to 1 makes 3. The marks 
‘1’ on the lefthand side are still signs or simple calculi ; ‘3’ on the right is 
not, it is a symbol. In fact it is one thing in the ordinary sense of ‘ one’ 
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and ‘thing’, but it is treated as if it were three things taken together. 
More extravagantly still we say 3 — 5 = —2. Yet if we have put three 
things only on the table we cannot take away five. This is the first step in 
the Higher Mathematics. The next one is the invention of Multiplication. 
It is said to be equivalent to repeated addition, and so it is in simple cases ; 
but it is used where the actual operation of addition cannot be carried out 
because it could not be completed or even begun. Moreover, one symbol 
can always be made to stand for any number and complexity of operations. 
The classical science of Arithmetic or Algebra is the result of constructing 
the inexhaustible number series and examining its properties, and then by 
extending the scope of operations developing other series and examining 
them. There is quite literally a process of exploration. Arithmetic is useful 
because its operations are based upon physical operations and are still, 
however elaborated and sophisticated, like other physical operations with 
which the observational science of physics is concerned. In the early days, 
unless arithmetic had been found to be applicable and useful, whenever 
put to the test, nobody would have trusted it. 

To return now from the Higher to the Lower Mathematics. Suppose 
we deliberately refrain from assuming (as ordinary arithmetic does) that 
there are collections of similar things or many numbers of the same species, 
because we wish to enquire into this notion of collections of similars. In- 
stead we assume that each species is represented by a member, or any species 
by any member. Thus we always recognise an onion, @ herring or a pebble ; 
we can do with each the kind of things that are usually done with objects, 
but we never handle more than one of each at a time. If by sleight of hand 
a second onion were put on the table, the first would automatically dis- 
appear. Granted this, the stage is set for the so-called Propositional Cal- 
culus. The game is ill-suited for propositions which only exist surrounded 
by other propositions, which are not atomic except by convention, for they 
have internal relations, and no completely external relations of the spatio- 
temporal kind. The game, however, is well suited for onions which can easily 
be considered as single, isolated, only externally related to other things 
and thus have an extensional logic, if the term logic may be used in connec- 
tion with them. The game is even better suited for marks on paper, and 
it does no harm if some of these marks are p or q. 

After these preliminaries we can begin the game. Either we write in 
a symbol, or put it into play, e.g. ‘p’, or else we write it out or put it out 
of play, e.g. ‘ not-p’, but we cannot do both at once to the same symbol. 
There is no need to say anything about asserting, affirming, denying or 
negating. We need not say anything either about material truth or false- 
hood. We do need two new symbols, e.g. 0 and 1, to say that nothing is 
written in or everything is written out, and to say that something is written 
in. Other operations are: ‘p and q’, meaning ‘ both are written in’ ; 
‘porg’, meaning ‘ at least one of them is written in’ ; ‘ if p theng ’, meaning 
‘unless q is to follow p is not written in’. Had Lord Russell called this 
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last operation Invariable Succession or else Humean Causation no trouble 
would have ensued. By calling it Material Implication he half confessed 
that his p’s and q’s were things, not propositions. Once, many years ago, 
he did say in conversation that the traditional ‘ Laws of Thought ’, Identity, 
Contradiction, Excluded Middle, were laws of things and had nothing to 
do with thought. When Lord Russell goes on to the other kinds of calculus 
and treats of Classes, Variables and Functions, it is even more evident 
that he is dealing with things and operations on things. 

Hilbert and Ackermann’s Principles of Mathematical Logic (Eng. Trans. 
1950) begins with what they call Sentential Logic, which in all other respects 
closely follows the Propositional Calculus of Russell and Whitehead. They 
assume that sentences are atomic, whereas ordinary ones as used in language 
are molecular; that they are isolated units, whereas ordinary ones are 
embedded in a context, linguistic and non-linguistic ; that they must be 
either true or false, not both, whereas sentences are true or false only if 
taken as propositions and may be neither true nor false or partly true and 
partly false. By referring to sentences and taking p’s and q’s to represent 
sentences their treatment of the subject is obscured, not elucidated. 

A man might possibly set out meaningless marks on paper, arranging 
them in ways decided on at random, and call the result Pure Calculus, 
though a better name would be Doodling. He might then, by chance but 
only by chance, be able to assign meanings derived from ordinary experience 
to the marks, calling them numbers or something else, and might thus turn 
it into Applied Calculus. Even on these most extravagant assumptions 
there are limits to what he could do. These limits are set by the fact that 
his marks are physical objects of certain kinds handled in certain ways 
determined by the laws of physics. If something about their relations 
can be applied to physics it is because they are already themselves physical. 

The fruitfulness, intrinsic interest and utility of classical mathematics 
depends upon the inexhaustible variety of constructions which can be made 
according to rule and which function as models or paradigms. Euclid pro- 
ceeds by constructing an actual figure in black and white—this particular 
triangle labelled ABC. He then shows that ABC, because of its mode of 
construction has certain properties. Then by an Intuitive Induction (W. E. 
Johnson) generalizes the conclusion to apply to any triangle. Arithmetic 
begins by constructing according to rule the series of natural numbers— 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, . . .. Then samples are taken from them and what is 
required proved from their position, e.g. 2 x 3 = 6. Other derived series 
are then constructed, and all the rest follows. If these other forms of cal- 
culus discussed are fruitful, I suggest it is in virtue of similar constructions. 
For example, the construction of Truth Tables, the arithmetic of 0 and 1, 
is useful for solving problems of the type traditional logic has dealt with. 

I conclude, then, that the subject matter of all kinds of calculus is directly 
related to matter, to the physical world, and not directly to sentences, 
propositions, thought, reasoning, the true or the false. Of course, those 
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who discuss them use sentences, propositions, thoughts, reasonings in the 
process and the results may be true or false, valid or invalid. This con- 
clusion would be trivial but that people have tried to make these devices 
do the work of reasoning or thought, just as the woollier sort of journalists 
have supposed that calculating machines were thinking machines. 


A. D. RITCHIE 
University of Edinburgh. 
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PROFESSOR AYER’S ESSAYS 


These twelve essays! give us a kind of conspectus of Professor Ayer’s 
philosophy. They show us that if we think of him as merely an epistemol- 
ogist, we are mistaken. Towards the end of the book, there are two essays 
on Moral Philosophy (X ‘On the Analysis of Moral Judgements’, and 
XII ‘ Freedom and Necessity’). There is one on Jeremy Bentham, XI 
‘ The Principle of Utility ’, which strays over the borders of Moral Philosophy 
into Political Philosophy. More surprisingly, there are two at the beginning, 
‘ Individuals ’ and * The Identity of Indiscernibles’, on topics which used 
to be called metaphysical, though the author himself in the Preface prefers 
to bracket them with Essay III ‘ Negation’ and to say that all three are 
concerned with questions of Logic in a broad sense of the term. Essay IX 
‘On What There is’, a contribution to a symposium on Professor Quine’s 
well known paper, could also be called metaphysical ; and here Professor 
Ayer himself is willing to say that he is discussing ‘ ontology’ (p. viii). 
The remaining five chapters are epistemological. They are IV ‘ The Termin. 
ology of Sense-data’, V ‘ Basic Propositions ’ (perhaps ‘ Certainty ’ would 
have been a better title), VI ‘ Phenomenalism’, VII ‘Statements about 
the Past ’, and VIII ‘ One’s Knowledge of Other Minds ’. 

It must be confessed that this book sets the reviewer an almost im- 
possible task. No summary could do justice to these twelve essays. What- 
ever subject Professor Ayer touches, he is sure to have something interesting 
to say about it, and sometimes something highly controversial. In all the 
essays, the argument is very closely packed, as we should expect of a writer 
so acute and ingenious. Sometimes, indeed, it is too closely packed. There 
are passages in the first three essays, and especially in the latter part of the 
essay on Negation, which I must admit I do not fully understand. (The 
discussion of mutually complementary statements on pp. 53-57 is an ex- 
ample). Perhaps the best thing one can do is to use a kind of sampling 
procedure, in the hope that this will give the prospective reader some rough 
idea of the general quality of the book. 

In Essay I, on Individuals, the question discussed is the old one ‘ Are 
things reducible to bundles of qualities?’ Professor Ayer wishes to main- 
tain that they are, or at any rate that the answer ‘ Yes’ is nearer the truth 
than the answer ‘ No’. But he prefers to approach the question in a linguistic 
way, and to ask whether indicator-words can be dispensed with in favour 
of predicates. He concludes that there could be a language in which indicator- 
words did not occur. Instead of using a proper name to refer to an individual 


1Philosophical Hssays. By A. J. Ayer. (London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1954. 
Pp. xi + 289. Price 18s). 
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person or object, we should simply say that such and such a complex predi- 
cate was ‘ instantiated ’, or that the predicate ® was ‘ coinstantiated with ’ 
other predicates ‘’ and X. But we must not infer that in a language which 
does contain indicator-words, e.g. ordinary English, the indicator-words are 
just descriptions in disguise. In the traditional controversy about the 
reducibility of substances to bundles of qualities, one party said ‘ indicator- 
words must be equivalent to complex predicates, otherwise they would not 
be descriptive at all’. The other party said, ‘No, they just describe 
mysterious entities (substances, substrata) which we cannot say anthing 
about ’. According to Professor Ayer, both parties were wrong. The truth 
is that in a language where indicator-words are used they do not describe 
anything, though they must be associated with descriptions in order to be 
intelligible. Nevertheless, one could quite well construct a language which 
would dispense with indicator-words altogether, and everything we want 
to say could be said in it. 

It will be seen that such a programme is only feasible if one accepts 
the Principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles. (We need this to give a 
meaning to ‘® is uniquely instantiated’). In Essay II Professor Ayer 
admits that he has some qualms about the Principle, but says he is still 
inclined to accept it. ‘ It may be that I am unduly suspicious of the category 
of substance, but I still cannot see how asserting that an individual exists 
can be to assert anything more than that some predicate, or set of predicates, 
is instantiated ’ (p. 35). But I think the reader is left somewhat in the dark 
about the status of the word ‘ instantiated’ itself. It is used repeatedly 
in these two essays, and might indeed be called the key-word of both, but 
its meaning is not discussed at all. Presumably it is itself a predicate, a 
predicate of other predicates. On any view, it is a very queer kind of predi- 
cate. But it certainly looks like a relational one (‘ being instantiated ’ can 
hardly be a quality, surely, though Professor Ayer writes as if he thought 
it could). And if it is a relational predicate, what can the second term of 
the relation be? Not necessarily a substance, perhaps, but surely it must 
be at least a particular? If so, a particular is not just a set of qualities. It 
is something which has them, or exemplifies them ; and the dualism which 
Professor Ayer is anxious to abolish has reappeared. 

I turn now to Essay IV ‘The Terminology of Sense-data’. Here Professor 
Ayer is concerned with controversies which may seem rather vieux jeu to 
some of his more up-to-date readers. But he has some interesting things 
to say about them all the same. He insists that when Professor Moore 
doubts whether sense-data are or are not identical with parts of the surfaces 
of physical objects, whether they can or cannot appear to have character- 
istics they do not really have, etc., these are not ‘ is it so’ doubts but ‘ what 
to do’ doubts ; Professor Moore is just hesitating about the choice between 
alternative verbal conventions. It is not a question of finding evidence on 
one side or the other. There is no evidence to be found—unless or until we 
‘manufacture’ the evidence ourselves by inventing terminological rules 
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for that purpose (p. 79). According to the rules which Professor Ayer himself 
chooses to invent, it is logically impossible that any sense-data should be 
identical with parts of the surfaces of physical objects, or that they should 
appear to have characteristics they do not really have, or even that they 
should not appear to have characteristics which they do have (i.e. unnoticed 
ones). I cannot help thinking that in this passage Professor Ayer is exaggerat- 
ing the arbitrariness of his own procedure. Of course there is no question of 
‘proving’ these rules (decisions are not true or false). Nevertheless, I 
suspect he wishes to recommend them, and surely he has some reason for 
doing so. He is not just saying ‘ Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas’, 
Presumably his reason is that a sense-datum terminology governed by 
these rules seems to him a better instrument for solving epistemological 
problems than a sense-datum terminology governed by other rules, or one 
whose rules are incompletely specified ; and he does in fact use his ‘ chosen 
instrument ’ for this purpose in the paper on Phenomenalism. 

There is, however, another purpose for which a sense-datum terminology 
might be used : namely, as a means for phenomenological description, for 
describing the way things look (sound, feel, etc.) without committing oneself 
about the way they physically are, and for doing this more economically 
than everyday language permits. If we do want to use a sense-datum 
terminology for this purpose, or for this purpose among others, I think 
we should hesitate about Professor Ayer’s rule which makes it impossible 
for sense-data, or of course sense-fields, to have unnoticed characteristics. 
Let us consider an after-image, for instance. I choose this example because 
the opponents of the sense-datum terminology would usually agree that 
it does apply reasonably well to after-images. If one looks at a brightly 
luminous object, there is a characteristic series of colour-changes in the 
resulting after-image. How many of us had noticed these, before we read 
text-books of physiology or psychology? I myself, before I read William 
James, had never noticed that the visual size of an after-image alters very 
greatly if one projects it first on to one’s finger-nail and then on to a distant 
wall. It is natural to say that physiologists and psychologists have dis- 
covered some characteristics of after-images which the rest of us had not 
previously noticed, but can notice now when our attention has been called 
to them. (Again, how many of us had noticed that we are all colour-blind 
in the margin of the visual field ? It is natural to call this a discovery too). 
But according to Professor Ayer’s rules, such phenomenological discoveries 
are logically impossible. What the physiologists did was to alter these 
after-images, which were just ‘ coloured ’ before or just changed their colour 
—and also their visual size—in a wholly indeterminate manner ; and then, 
by describing this remarkable fact in print, they induced the rest of us to 
alter our own after-images in a corresponding manner. I know it is often 
said that users of the sense-datum terminology ‘ give us no news’ about 
what we see or hear, either in normal perceptual experiences or in abnormal 
ones. But it seems to me that they have in fact succeeded sometimes in 
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‘giving us news’, and quite interesting news too, at any rate in the sense 
of calling our attention to features of our visual and other sensory experiences 
which we had not previously noticed. 

So far, it will be seen, Professor Ayer’s position in this essay is much the 
same as the one stated in The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge. But 
it is altered in an important way in the last section of the essay. He now 
thinks it is not true that everything which can be said in the sense-datum 
language could also be said, though perhaps more clumsily, in the ordinary 
material object language. On the contrary, he holds that the sense-datum 
language has ‘priority’; conceivably the course of our sense-experience might 
change in such a way that the material object language would no longer be 
applicable, but the sense-datum language still would. I am sorry to disagree 
with him about this. I think that even a phantasmagoric series of sense- 
experiences might still be describable in material object language if we 
were allowed such expressions as ‘ there appeared to be’. First there appear- 
ed to be a cow in a meadow full of buttercups. All this disappeared a moment 
later, and there appeared to be a marble palace covered with jewels instead. 
This is the kind of language we do quite naturally use for describing dreams 
and hallucinations. 

So much for Professor Ayer’s version of the sense-datum terminology 
and the somewhat Draconian rules he lays down for it. In Essay VI * Pheno- 
menalism ’ we see what use he makes of this analytical instrument which 
he has constructed. (So far as I can find, he does not in fact make any 
particular use of the most paradoxical of his rules, the one which forbids 
sense-data to have unnoticed characteristics). He begins with a rather 
savage attack on ‘a famous piece of philosophical mythology, the act- 
object analysis of sensation’ (p. 127). He says that when he analyses his 
own sensations, he does not find these acts of awareness of which philosophers 
have spoken, and does not even know what it would be like to find one. I 
think this is because he takes the word ‘act’ here to mean ‘ activity ’. 
But in fact, surely, it only means ‘ actus ’, i.e. the becoming-actual of some- 
thing. And surely he does know what it is like to become aware of something, 
a sound, for instance, which he was not aware of a moment before? Does 
nothing ever ‘swim into his ken’? Indeed, he says himself on p. 131 that 
‘something is sensed’ is equivalent to ‘ something is sensibly present’ or 
‘something appears’. But if there were no acts of awareness (in the mild 
and harmless sense I have tried to explain) ‘x is sensed’ would have to 
mean the same as ‘zx occurs’. What we really need here is something 
Professor Ayer has never given us, his analysis of what used to be called 
‘the self’. I suspect it would be some kind of Neutral Monist analysis. 
Then when we say that x is sensibly present to Mr. A, we should mean that 
at a certain moment z becomes a member of a series or bundle which is 
the mind of Mr. A. Would this amount to abolishing acts of awareness ? 
If you like ; but it could equally be said that we are offering an analysis 
of the statement ‘ At time t, Mr. A. becomes aware of x’, and this could 
quite well be called an analysis of what an act of awareness is. 
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Professor Ayer then proceeds to discuss some well known objections to 
Phenomenalism. He thinks that Phenomenalists should not have claimed 
to be able to ‘ translate’ physical object statements into statements about 
actual and possible sense-data, a claim they have never been able to fulfil. 
He does indeed abandon his earlier view that all physical object statements 
are hypotheses which no amount of sensory evidence can conclusively verify. 
He now holds that they can be conclusively verified by a finite—and manage. 
ably finite—series of sense-experiences. The considerations which have led 
to this conversion are very agreeably illustrated by two anecdotes on pp. 
135-7, a fictitious one about a telephone which turned into a flower-pot, 
and a true one about a fountain-pen of his which suddenly disappeared, 
He did not in fact think, as on his earlier theory he ought to have, that the 
long series of fountain-pen-experiences he had had must have been hallucin- 
atory after all. Could we say then that a physical object statement can 
be ‘translated’ into the series of sense-datum statements which would 
constitute conclusive evidence for it? Professor Ayer replies, rightly I 
think, that we cannot. For there are alternative series of sense-experiences 
which would have been just as conclusive as this one, and they are infinitely 
numerous. He concludes that the claim about translatability must be 
abandoned, not because every physical object is ‘ eternally on probation’ 
(as he used to think) but because all physical object statements are indefinite 
at the sense-datum level. He [the Phenomenalist] cannot show you pre- 
cisely what you are saying about sense-data when you make a given state- 
ment about a physical object, because you are not saying anything precise 
about sense-data’ (p. 142). He can indeed offer a ‘ suitably vague ’ transla- 
tion, but not a precise one. He can also claim to be giving us the cash- 
value of physical object statements, to ‘ take us deeper’ than the physical 
object language takes us. This is the point about the ‘ priority’ of the 
sense-datum language, referred to already. 

Professor Ayer next considers another well known objection. The 
Phenomenalist, it is said, is committed to a very paradoxical view about 
causation. He has to hold that actual events are caused by mere possi- 
bilities ; this is what he must say whenever an observed change is caused 
by an unobserved one. Professor Ayer replies that there are two senses 
of the term ‘event’; it has one meaning at the physical level and another 
at the sense-datum level. An actual event at the physical level (say, the 
striking of the clock) has a cause which is equally actual at the physical 
level (the unobserved movements of the mechanism inside). But what is 
actual at the physical level may still be analysable into a set of possibilities 
at the sense-datum level. Moreover, at the sense-datum level questions of 
causation do not arise at all. It makes no sense to ask what the cause of 
a particular sense-datum was, for instance the auditory sense-datum I had 
when I heard the clock strike. Thus the supposed puzzle ‘ how can actual 
sense-data be caused by merely possible ones’ simply does not arise. 

I think we may agree that this is the sort of reply a Phenomenalist ought 
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to make. But perhaps it could be stated rather differently, without making 
use of the rather mystifying word ‘level’. Neither Phenomenalists nor 
their critics seem to have noticed that possibilities of sensation can alter. 
The favourite and rather tiresome examples of the chair and the table, 
entities which remain more or less unchanged through long periods, may 
have obscured this important fact from their view. However that may be, 
it is plain enough that the sense-data which are possible from a place P 
at 11 a.m. need not still be possible from that place at 11.5. By then they 
may not be possible at all, and quite different ones may be possible instead. 
A bomb may have fallen on the thing you would have seen if you had been 
there at 11 a.m. The Phenomenalist is entitled to exploit situations like 
this for his own purposes. He can say that there are uniform conjunctions, 
relations of inductive inferribility, between a change in one set of possi- 
bilities of sensation, and a change in another set. That, on his view, will be 
what causal laws amount to. He will also be entitled to say, if he likes, 
that causal relations hold between ‘ actualities’. When the bomb explodes 
at 11.2 a.m. and blows up the house, it is after all an actual fact that the 
sensations which are possible after that moment are quite different from 
those which were possible before it. 

It has also been objected that the Phenomenalist’s analysis of physical 
object statements is bound to be circular, because he cannot avoid using 
physical object expressions in the if-clauses of his hypothetical propositions. 
For example, ‘ if an observer were in the dining room, he would be experi- 
encing sense-data justifying the assertion ‘‘ that is a bookcase’’’. Here 
‘in the dining room’ is obviously a physical object expression ; and so is 
‘an observer ’, since it is equivalent to ‘some animate human organism ’. 
Professor Ayer replies that there is no need to mention an observer, and no 
need to use what I shall call a physical landmark expression, such as * in 
the dining room ’. To put it roughly, we can just say ‘ if there were a dining- 
roomy sense-field, bookeasy sense-data would be included in it’ (when the 
expressions ‘ dining-roomy’ and ‘ bookcasy’ are sensibly cashable). But 
unfortunately there are many dining rooms, some containing bookcases 
and some not. How shall we identify the one we are talking about? Pro- 
fessor Ayer thinks we do not have to do it by specifying the sense-experiences 
the speaker would have if he were to go from here to the appropriate dining 
room. That would indeed be a task of staggering and perhaps infinite com- 
plexity. It will be remembered that when Mill analysed his celebrated 
statement about Calcutta, he began ‘ If I were suddenly transported to the 
banks of the Hoogly ’.2 Professor Ayer would advise him to say instead 
‘If I were on the banks of the Hoogly ’, and then to get rid of the word ‘I’ 
which refers to the physical human being called John Stuart Mill. I suppose 
he ought to have said ‘if there were a banks-of-the-Hooglyish view, it 
would contain sense-data of domes, palaces, etc.’. Professor Ayer suggests, 


*Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy, ch, XI, p. 235, in the 6th 
edition, 
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in fact, that when Phenomenalists have to refer to particular places (or 
times) in their if-clauses, they should describe them ‘ in terms of the local 
scenery’ (p. 158 ad fin.). After all, we do somehow manage to discover 
whereabouts we are, and what time it is, or what year it is. And how do 
we do it, if not by means of sense-experiences—by looking at landmarks, 
clocks and calendars ? 

I agree again that this is the most promising plan for a Phenomenalist 
to adopt. But can he really carry it out when we come down to details ? 
Just what ‘local scenery’ shall we mention, to identify the right dining- 
room? And in mentioning it, can we avoid all use of physical-landmark 
expressions ? Shall we refer to what would be seen if one looked out of 
the window, or again to what would be seen if one were in the passage outside 
the dining-room door (of course without using the physical object expressions 
‘ window ’, ‘ passage’, ‘in’, ‘ outside’, etc.)? This might not be enough. 
We come up against the objection Professor Moore has urged. Many different 
dining-rooms have very similar views from their windows, and many different 
passages look indistinguishably alike. If we can get over this difficulty 
somehow, without falling into circularity by the use of physical landmark 
expressions, we soon encounter another. To get the sense-data of the book- 
case, it would not be sufficient just to get a view of the room. One would 
still be getting a perfectly good view of the room if one turned one’s back 
on the bookcase. One must specify at least roughly the points of view at 
which the bookease-observer would have to be (or, if Professor Ayer prefers, 
the places from which the dining-roomy sense-field would have to occur in 
order to contain bookcasy sense-data within it) ; and, moreover, one would 
have to specify at least roughly the direction in which one must be looking. 
It will be very difficult to do this without mentioning physical landmarks 
and spatial relations in physical (not sensible) space. And there will be 
analogous difficulties if we conduct our analysis in tactual terms instead of 
visual ones. I am inclined to think that although a Phenomenalist can 
avoid physical object expressions some of the time, it is very hard, and I 
suspect impossible, for him to avoid them all the time ; and if so, it is very 
hard and perhaps impossible for a Phenomenalist to state his if-clauses 
without circularity. Perhaps this is just another aspect of the ‘ translat- 
ability ’ difficulty which Professor Ayer has discussed already ; but he does 
not say so, and he treats the two objections, the ‘ translatability ’ one and 
the ‘ circularity ’ one, as if they were entirely independent of one another. 

I shall conclude with a few remarks on Essays VII and VIII, ‘ Statements 
about the Past ’ and ‘ One’s Knowledge of Other Minds’. The two papers 
may be taken together, because Professor Ayer proposes to solve both prob- 
lems in essentially the same way. He thinks it is a mistake to say that 
there is a class of statements which can be called ‘statements about the 
past ’ (as there is a class of statements about dogs), and similarly he thinks 
that it is wrong to speak of a class of statements about other minds. If 
we do assume that there are these two classes of statements, we get into 
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insoluble difficulties. At once it appears to us that the statements in each 
of these alleged classes are about entities or happenings which are intrinsi- 
cally observable. We say to ourselves : Here are two classes of statement 
with regard to which we are ‘ underprivileged ’, and underprivileged not 
through some unfortunate disability which might conceivably be remedied, 
but by logical necessity. To inspect a past event, I should have to be con- 
temporary with it ; and then it would be a present event, not a past one. 
To inspect another person’s experiences, I should have to be that other 
person, and not be the person that I am. 

I confess I am not so sure about this second contention, though almost 
all philosophers would agree with it. I suspect that it only holds good if 
one accepts a substance theory of selfhood, either a Pure Ego theory, which 
makes the self a spiritual substance, or a Materialist theory, which holds 
that statements about a self are reducible in one way or another to state- 
ments about a certain body. But suppose we hold a serial theory, like Hume 
and the Buddhists, as I think Professor Ayer himself ought to, in view of 
his admitted horror of the concept of substance. Then it will not be non- 
sensical to say that numerically the same experience might be part of two 
different person-series (or person-bundles, if that term be preferred).§§The 
point can be illustrated by a simple diagram :— 











\ 
Mr. A. > > Mr. A. 
x Y 
y\ 
Mr. B. > Mr. B. 


Here the short stretch of experience X — Y is common to Mr. A and Mr. B. 
Yet we do not have to conclude that Mr. A and Mr. B must be the same 
person (as we should on a substance theory). Indeed, we are compelled to 
reject this conclusion, because there are two different experience-series 
before X - Y, and again after it. Moreover, if ‘rememberability ’ is the 
criterion of personal identity, as it must be on a serial theory, we notice 
that the X - Y episode will be rememberable afterwards both by Mr. A and 
Mr. B, and so each of them will be able to say, truly, ‘ The X - Y experiences 
happened to me’. Of course, if Mr. A and Mr. B had all their experiences 
in common, they would have to be the same person, on a serial theory as 
on a Pure Ego theory (though their bodies might still be different). But 
provided they shared only some of these experiences, not all, they would 
still be two different persons. 

This, however, is not Professor Ayer’s solution ; and if it had been, it 
would not have helped him with his other problem, about the ‘ inaccess- 
ibility ’ of the past. The solution he offers is applicable, mutatis mutandis, 
to both problems alike. Let us return to his contention that there is no 
class of statements about the past. Why not? Because a statement is 
only about the past when it is made from a particular temporal standpoint, 
a standpoint later than the date of the event described. And this temporal 
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standpoint, indicated by the tense of the verb, does not enter into the 
description of the event at all. The puzzle about the intrinsic inaccessibility 
of past events ‘ betrays the philosopher’s misunderstanding of the function 
of tenses’ (p. 185). Thus no event whatever is in itself unobservable ; it 
is only unobservable from a later, or an earlier, temporal standpoint. The 
year of Queen Victoria’s accession is 1837. We must not say that this 
proposition is unverifiable ; nor must we say, as Professor Ayer himself 
once did, that it only becomes verifiable when it is transformed into a pro- 
position about consulting records in 1955. And when the verb is put into 
the past tense (or the future tense) this does not alter the content of the 
proposition at all. It merely indicates the temporal standpoint of the speaker 
who asserts the proposition. From this we can infer that the speaker himself 
is not in the best possible position for verifying what he is asserting. But 
we must not conclude that the proposition asserted is intrinsically unveri- 
fiable. We must not even conclude that the speaker, despite his relatively 
disadvantageous position, is unable to get good evidence for what he asserts; 
though he is not so well situated for that purpose as, say, Lord Melbourne 
was. 

Professor Ayer’s solution for the problem of Other Minds is very similar. 
When one considers a proposition about the thoughts or feelings of someone 
else, it may seem, here again, that one is ‘ underprivileged’, and this by 
logical necessity. But here again the implication that one is underprivileged 
is not contained in the description of these thoughts or feelings themselves. 
It is no part of the descriptive content of the statement. Jones’s statement 
about Smith’s feelings does not say that Jones is relatively ill-equipped for 
verifying it. ‘Considered only with reference to its descriptive content, no 
statement says anything about the point of view from which it is made ’. 
What is stated is only that an experience of a certain sort happened to 
someone who satisfies a certain description (p. 211). If the speaker does 
not happen to satisfy that description, it does not follow that the statement 
is unverifiable. Indeed, it may still be conclusively verifiable. The verifi- 
ability of it depends just upon its descriptive content and on nothing else. 
What follows is only that the speaker himself is not in the optimum position 
for verifying it. But he may still be able to get good evidence for it. This 
evidence, Professor Ayer says, is inductive. On inductive grounds, I can 
hope to establish that there is a uniform conjunction between two properties 
and VY. ® might be, for instance, the property of having a tooth extracted 
without an anaesthetic, and “ might be the property of feeling intense 
pain. But perhaps this connection may not hold in Smith’s case, though it 
does hold in mine? Professor Ayer answers ‘ You must offer some positive 
reason why it should not ’—for example, that Smith was hypnotised though 
he did not have an anaesthetic. And then I can make a test for myself, 
and find out whether hypnosis does in fact abolish pain in such circumstances. 
The mere fact that Smith and I are numerically different is irrelevant. In 
an inductive argument, only a difference in our respective descriptions 
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could conceivably be relevant. Very well, then. Let us be told what pro- 
perties he has which I have not ; and then, by ordinary inductive procedures, 
we can discover whether these properties are or are not relevant to the 
conclusion ‘he is feeling intense pain’. The inference is not from my ex- 
perience as such to his experience as such, but from the conjunction of ® 
and V in various contexts to the conclusion that the same conjunction holds 
good in another context (p. 214). 

Thus, to the reader’s surprise perhaps, Professor Ayer ends by accepting 
a tidied-up version of the old analogical argument for the existence of other 
minds. What he has tried to do in this essay, if I follow him correctly, is 
to draw the sting of a traditional objection to this argument—the objection 
that analogy has no force in this case, because the conclusion concerns an 
entity which is ‘ intrinsically inaccessible’. For my part, I sincerely hope 
he has succeeded. 


H. H. Price 
University of Oxford. 
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Plato's Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law. By Joun Witp. (Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 1953. 
xi + 259. Price 4ls 6d). 


This book treats, successively, the two themes indicated in the title. The connexion 
between them is slight and artificial. The first two chapters of Part I (which is entitled 
* Plato’s Modern Enemies’) are a defence of Plato, along now familiar lines, against 
Popper and others who have seen in him an irrational dogmatist, a militarist, a totali- 
tarian, a racialist, a reactionary defender of the closed society and an enemy of modern 
democracy. In the last few pages of Chapter 2 Professor Wild argues, without great 
conviction or plausibility, that the enemies in question could not have attacked Plato 
as they did had they discerned the true nature of his moral doctrine, viz., a theory of 
natural law. 

Chapter 3 of Part I plunges us abruptly into the middle of the second theme : the 
theory is briefly expounded and then rescued from a number of misconceptions. In 
Part II, entitled ‘ The Theory of Natural Law ’, the theory is (a2) expounded again at 
greater length, (b) vigorously defended, and (c) traced forward from Plato, its alleged 
founder, through Aristotle to the Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, St. Thomas, Hooker, Grotius, 
and Thomas Paine. 

Professor Wild claims that each of these philosophers held five basic ontological 
doctrines essential to any authentic natural-law philosophy. Of the many formulations 
he gives of these the briefest is as follows : ‘ Any authentic moral realist must hold : 
(1) that the world is a nexus of interdependent tendential systems ; (2) that each re- 
current tendency is determined by a specific structure or form ; (3) that the structure 
of substantial entities, like living things, determines essential tendencies shared by 
every member of the species ; (4) that such tendencies must be activated according to 
a certain normal pattern or law, if (5) the good of that entity, its realisation or completion, 
is to be achieved ’. These doctrines are held to entail three specifically ethical theses : 
‘ (1) the universality of moral or natural laws ; (2) the existence of norms founded on 
nature ; and (3) the good of man as the realisation of human nature ’ (p. 134). Professor 
Wild’s defence of this theory is copious, repetitive, loosely and variously worded, and 
based on the claim, often repeated, that it is manifestly confirmed by all the empirical 
evidence. 

I do not propose to discuss the truth of this theory, but rather Professor Wild's 
attribution of it to Plato (Chapter 5). If Plato did hold such a theory—and his ex- 
tensive use of the word physis renders it at least prima facie possible—Professor Wild 
fails to make out a case. His method is to interlard his quotations, often misinterpreted, 
with tendentious commentary which purports to be a paraphrase of the text. Here are 
some typical examples : 

(1) With regard to doctrine 3: ‘ Plato tells us (Phaedrus 270 D) that in studying 
any nature (physis), we must first try to understand its pure eidetic structure and then 
the active and passive powers determined by its structure, how it acts and how it suffers 
‘by nature ’’’ (p. 142). The italicised words are, of course, not in the text. 

(2) We are told that according to Plato ‘ the cognitive urge’ is an essential human 
tendency. Phaedrus 249 E 4, ‘ By its very nature (qv) every human soul beholds 
real being ’, is quoted in support (p. 143). But (a) the Greek is Te@éarat, * has seen « 
which means only that there is, necessarily, the possibility of dvapvnos, (b) oAtyas 
81) Acirovrat ais TO Tis pvijpys ixavas Taperte (250 A 5). And cf. Philebus 21 B 
6—D 1, where Plato restricts the indispensable cognitive faculties to wvj4n, 4AnO7s 
d0£a and Aoyw pos (inference). 

(3) With regard to doctrine 4 : ‘ The properly ordered tendencies of virtue lead to 
safety and well-being. Hence, virtue is defined in the Meno as “ the power of attaining 
what is good ”’’ (p. 144). 

(4) ‘They must order their initial tendencies by habits which are largely under 
their own control. Thus, the Republic (435 E 2) refers to the individual virtues as 
“* forms and habits’’’ (p. 144). These (dn te xac Oy are not virtues but the three 
classes of the state and the three parts of the soul. 
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(5)‘. . . . human good and evil begin as incipient tendencies and “ spring from the 
soul. . . flowing out from thence. . .” (Charm. 156 E 6) into fulfilment and deprivation ’ 
(p. 148). The reference here is to psycho-somatic therapy as advocated by Thracian 
doctors. There is nothing about fulfilment. 

(6) On the universality of natural law : ‘ The unwritten laws of nature (Laws 793 
A 10) hold universally and underlie the written positive laws of every genuinely human 
community ’ (p. 153). The dypada vopuipa are here explicitly stated to be Tat pw. vouor 
about the upbringing of young children which it would be improper to establish as 

nal enactments. 

(7) With regard to the good for man as the realisation of human nature’s essential 
tendencies (p. 154) : Plato merely says (Phil. 60 C) that needing nothing is a necessary, 
not that it is a sufficient, condition of possessing good. Also necessary is that which all 
living things would choose. Nor will Rep. 444 D 8 help : ‘ the soul is just when its parts 
tule each other according to nature ’. kata dvolv means ‘as they ought ’ and not, as 
Professor Wild’s thesis requires, ‘in accordance with an essential tendency ’. 

CoLtrn STRANG 


Of Learned Ignorance. By Nicotas Cusanus. Translated by Fr. Germarn Heron, 
O.F.M., Ph.D., with an Introduction by D. J. B. Hawxrys, D.D., Ph.D. (Rare 
Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science : London : Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1954. 
Pp. xxviii + 174. Price 23s). 


‘It is only by the most learned ignorance that the mind grasps [God], for nothing 
seems to be left once I mentally remove all that has participated being. . . . sacred 
ignorance teaches me that what seems nothing to the intellect is the incomprehensible 
Maximum ’. To the theologian of paradox God is the meeting-place of contradictories : 
to the historian of ideas Nicolas of Cusa is himself an enigmatic figure, holding in tension 
strands of thought hard to reconcile, one of those ambiguous thinkers who belong equally 
to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Not only historians will be interested in this translation of Nicolas’s best-known 
work. For it is surely the negative theologian who is most prepared to admit the extreme 
difficulty of speaking meaningfully of God—that problem which the philosophy of 
language has shown up so vividly in our own day—without, however, concluding that 
scepticism is inevitable. It is a pity that Dr. Hawkins fails to point out this contem- 
porary relevance of the ‘ Negative Way’: more than a pity that instead he prefaces 
his account of Nicolas with a disdainful reference to the philosophy of language as a 
‘higher lexicography ’, a plaything compared with the work of serious philosophers. 

All things participate, in varying degrees, in forms, says Nicolas. No finite thing 
ean possess a form in either its maximum or minimum degree. But God contains in 
himself each of these absolute extremes. He is the coincidence of opposites. Nicolas 
seeks to make this thesis convincing in several ways. (i) God is (quite negatively) that 
being in whom the differentiations of this world do not appear. (ii) God is both Maxi- 
mum and Minimum : he cannot be greater than he is ; he cannot be less than he is, and 
be God. In him these opposites coincide. Nicolas does not observe that those two 
propositions are not logically parallel—that the words ‘ he cannot be’ play a different 
réle in each. (iii) Certain properties of finite Euclidean figures become identical when 
we conceive these figures as infinite. The infinite line is the infinite triangle, circle and 
sphere. Nicolas revels in the display of coincidentia oppositorum with which he is pro- 
vided by these (highly dubious) geometrical analogies to the paradoxes in God. 

To the philosopher who comes to Nicolas expecting great things from the Negative 
Way much of this treatise will be disheartening. For it is plain that despite the assertion 
of God’s ‘ otherness ’ and of our inability to speak of him adequately, Nicolas’s specula- 
tions could not get started without a prior positive base in some kind of argument 
for the existence of God. This turns out to be a form of ontological argument. Without 
it, we should have no reason to believe that in fact there is any being in whom opposites 
do inhere. 

More disconcerting still, if this positive argument is rejected, the De Docta Ignorantia 
becomes one colossal reductio ad absurdum of the notion of God—as involving contra- 
diction ; not one contradiction, but all possible contradictions ! Nicolas unfortunately 
devotes very little space to proving God’s existence : it is the paradoxes which exhilarate 
and intoxicate him. 

The love of paradox has further unfortunate effects when he outlines a Christology 
in Book III. By this point the reader is inoculated against the paradoxical, so that 
the miracle of Incarnation fails to retain the impressiveness which Christian orthodoxy 
requires, and seems much more a demand of reason than a gift of grace. (That other 
theologian of paradox, Kierkegaard, had much better success here). Secondly, just 
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as he moved all too rapidly over his crucial proof of God’s existence, so he devotes no 
more than a paragraph to showing that the *‘ Contracted Maximum’, the Christ, was 
the man Jesus of Nazareth. 

No satisfactory assessment of Nicolas, his antecedents, historical place and in- 
fluence, has yet been made. Historians differ widely in their stress on Platonic, Aris. 
totelian and German mystical elements in his thought. Where one laments Nicolas’s 
lack of concern with humanity, sin and the need for redemption, another exults in his 
new vision of human possibility, of the holy life as the essence of religion, the inspiration 
of the Florentine Academy and (eventually) of the Cambridge Platonists. 

This attractively produced volume should provide an incentive to the further study 
of these historical problems, and prompt a reconsideration in contemporary terms of 
the Negative Theology. 

Ronatp W. HEPBURN 


Berkeley : Alciphron ou le Pense-menu. Introduction, traduction et notes. By JEAN 
PucELLE. (Paris: Aubier. 1952. Pp. 348). 


This book contains fifty pages of introduction which ought to be read by anyone 
interested in Berkeley. Professor Pucelle combines a remarkable knowledge of eigh- 
teenth century English moral and theological writings with a power of abstracting 
and identifying philosophical points that belongs only to first rate explication de tezte, 
He has made a unity of Alciphron and Berkeley’s other works, and of Alciphron itself, 
in a way in which it has not been done before. M. Baladi had suggested in La Pensée 
Religieuse de Berkeley . . . that Siris was the meeting point of the different currents 
in Berkeley’s thought. Pucelle confirms this thesis by pointing out how natural causes, 
which had become signs in A New Theory of Vision, are shewn under a Neoplatonic 
* dress to be also divine instruments. On two points Baladi is criticised. He had argued 
that Alciphron does not contain * religious pragmatism ’ : Pucelle regards the conclusion 
as exaggerated, while seeing that this pragmatism must be distinguished from that of 
William James, who unlike Berkeley associated it with subjective experience. Though 
less so than Leslie Stephen, Baladi misrepresented Peter Browne in the other direction, 
by making him virtually an agnostic. It is worth adding that this Browne, who was 
Provost of T.C.D., almost certainly influenced Berkeley’s philosophy at more points 
than has usually been recognised. There is a letter of Berkeley’s which says that his 
Analogy was very little read. But Dr. Parry and Edmund Law thought highly of his 
Procedure, extent and limits of Human Understanding ; and one owner in the 1750's 
has written in his copy of the second edition, ‘ This Booke was esteem’d in my Time, 
beyond Locke, or any Writer except Dr. Chudworth ’. 

I omit several topics on which Pucelle shews excellently that Alciphron is more 
systematic than has been allowed, and mention two where such sympathy seems to me 
to have led him astray. It may be that he needed more space to do them justice. He 
attributes to Berkeley a kind of explanation of free will in terms of the Language of 
Signs (p. 57). Nature is, as it were, the things which are created by God’s naming them ; 
but we in our turn invent names for these, and the choice of names is always arbitrary. 
I do not quite follow this, and am sure that the texts of Philosophical Commentaries 
508 and 884 and Passive Obedience § 14 are insufficient to read it into the Sixth Dialogue. 

According to Berkeley, to know that there are other finite minds, i.e. wills, we need 
three pieces of inference : (a) from sign to thing signified, (b) from effect to cause, (c) 
analogy from ourselves. We have ideas of physical phenomena which suggest (a) human 
bodies ; but these are passive, and what is passive (b) entails what is active; they are 
(c) like our own bodies whose movement is known without inference to be voluntary. 
Knowledge of God’s existence is logically the same. In § 147 of The Principles he is 
said to be known ‘ as certainly and immediately ’, and his existence * far more evidently 
perceived ’. This means that the inference is not more difficult, and the starting point 
in (a) is easier since all ideas are evidence of their Author. Pucelle has read the passage 
hastily and reports Berkeley as saying that our knowledge of God is ‘ more certain 
and more immediate’. Dr. Luce (Berkeley's Immaterialism, p. 151) explained the 
rather loose mention of immediacy by saying, ‘ It is like the passage from the written 
word to its meaning’, without referring expressly to the Language of Signs. Pucelle 
goes on to drop the ‘ like’ from this quotation and welcome an allusion to the trans- 
parency of signs. Recognised in his account of language, this transparency is said to 
have been used by Berkeley to explain our acquaintance with the Author of those signs 
which are called nature. True, when we see the word ‘ tulip ’, what we think of is the 
flower, just as, in Berkeley’s argument, we have the complex idea of the flower when 
we sniff its scent. But to think of the gardener who planted it because we know that 
all phenomena have a cause, is obviously quite a different kind of inference, To have 
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them the same would commit one to a Spinozistic view of Nature in which tulips were 
attributes of gardeners. Although his favourite text was ‘In Whom we live and move 
and have our being’, Berkeley resolutely opposed this sort of view in Malebranche. 
By making signs for us instruments of God, Siris erects a Chain of Being : but the 
links in it must be of two kinds. 

This criticism, however, is not so damaging to Pucelle as it may look. As he shews 
correctly enough in his analysis of the Fourth Dialogue, Berkeley’s position is more 
complicated. It is not just God’s existence, but his goodness, which are implied by 
his works. Certainly, these properties have, for Berkeley, no abstract meaning ; they 
could be said to stand to their effects as thing signified to sign. They give us knowledge 
of God’s attributes. But apart from the fact that the signs are not here, as they were 
in the case of the causal inference, the bare ideas themselves, i.e. their existence sever- 
ally, the causal inference must be logically prior. It is God’s existence which is ‘ more 
evidently perceived ’ according to the passage in question ; and although this too is 
an abstraction, it is not reducible to the goodness of its effects. In The Principles, but 
not elsewhere Berkeley hides the distinction under the ambiguous notion of our know- 
ledge of God, and Pucelle follows him. 

A. C. Lioyp 


Spinoza in Soviet Philosophy. A series of essays selected and translated, with an intro- 
duction. By G. L. Kurng. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1952. Pp. viii 
+ 190. Price 25s). 


After a brief account of Russian literature on Spinoza from 1819 to the revolutionary 
period, Dr. Kline turns to the work of Soviet philosophers, who in the 1920’s were 
divided into two main camps, the ‘ Deborinites’ and the ‘ mechanists’. The former 
assimilated Marxism to Spinozism (or vice versa ?), the latter ‘ emphasized and accepted 
the principle of mechanical conformity to law in Spinoza’s system, but at the same time 
pointed out the predominantly metaphysical and religious character of his philosophy 
as a whole, and rejected the latter as dualistic and idealistic ’ (p. 15). Both views were 
superseded in the early 1930’s by the present ‘ Orthodox Marxist ’ line of interpretation, 
which steers a middle course between the two earlier positions. 

The body of the book consists of seven papers, now published in English for the 
first time : Spinoza and Judaism by D. Rakhman (1923); Spinoza and Materialism 
by L. I. Akselrod (1925) ; Spinoza’s World-View by A. M. Deborin (1927) ; Spinoza’s 
Substance and Finite Things by V. K. Brushlinski (1927) ; Spinoza’s Ethical World- 
View by S. Ya. Volfson (1927) ; Spinoza and the State by I. P. Razumovski (1927) ; 
and The Historical Significance of Spinoza’s Philosophy by I. K. Luppol (1932). The 
‘mechanist ’ school is here represented by Akselrod, the ‘ Deborinites’ by Volfson 
and: Deborin himself, and the ‘ Orthodox Marxists’ perhaps by Luppol ; although the 
latter, being tainted by Deborin’s ‘ menshevising idealism’, was not finally received 
into the Orthodox fold until he recanted his errors in 1936 (p. 23). Luppol seems to 
have been luckier than his old leader (p. 16, footnote) ; and Akselrod ‘ sank rapidly out 
of sight, publishing nothing after the mid-1930’s’ (p. 15, footnote). Perhaps she was 

ushed. 


Although Dr. Kline claims that ‘we may study with profit not only Spinoza in 
Soviet philosophy but Soviet philosophy through Spinoza’ (p. 47), the papers which 
he has translated are markedly inferior to the best work of western scholars in this 
field. Admittedly, one sometimes finds considerable stress laid on points which tend 
to be overlooked in the west ; e.g. Razumovski rightly emphasizes that Spinoza is not 
concerned ‘ with the entire essence of “‘ God ’’-nature, but only with ‘“‘ that which may 
conduct us ... . to a knowledge of the human mind and its highest happiness "’’ 
(p. 150, Cp. Volfson p. 133). Again, Rakhman’s essay on possible Jewish sources, 
although sadly lacking in scholarly documentation, seems to me to contain a much 
more judicious estimate of Spinoza’s originality than the later and much fuller western 
work by H. A. Wolfson. Rakhman’s essay is probably the best of the bunch ; perhaps 
because its subject offers little scope for the ideological axe-grinding which is so obvious 
in the others. Compare his conclusion (‘ Spinoza belongs not to any single people but 
to all mankind ’) with Deborin’s (p. 119) : ‘ I shall not attempt to speculate as to what 
Spinoza might have been if he had lived in our time. For me, in any case, one thing 
is not open to doubt : Spinoza would never have been an agent of the League of Nations. 
The second point that I wish to emphasize is that we do not agree to yield Spinoza to 
our enemies in any case. There is no reason at all for this. Spinoza was a great material- 
istic thinker, and in this respect he should be considered a predecessor of dialectical 
materialism. The contemporary proletariat is Spinoza’s only genuine heir ’. 

Although the other essays do not descend to this level of fatuity, it is clear that for 
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Soviet philosophers Spinoza is primarily a champion of atheism and materialism : hig 
talk about God is either dismissed as misguided or discounted as ‘ purely external 
theological costume *. Accordingly Spinoza’s ethical system is held by Volfson to be 
‘ essentially a social system ’, and the account of individual blessedness has to be ex. 
plained away (pp. 143-4). But Spinoza is not only a materialist ; for Deborin and 
Brushlinski he is occasionally even a dialectical materialist. According to the former, 
‘ Spinoza’s well-known proposition Omnis determinatio est negatio’ means ‘ that every 
finite thing contains in itself its own negation’ (p. 109). How this interpretation can 
be reconciled with Ethics TII, 4 (Nulla res nisi a causa externa potest destrui) is difficult 
to see. 

Videmus, inquam, theologos sollicitos plerumque fuisse quomodo sua figmenta et placita 
ex Sacris Literis extorquere possent, et divina authoritate munire (Tractatus Theologico. 
Politicus Chapter VII). Substitute ‘ Spinoza’s Works’ for ‘ Sacrae Literae’ and you 
have this book in a nutshell. 

A. G. WERNHAM 


Die sittliche Grundlagen des Denkens. Hegels existentielle Gesinnung. By JOHANNES 
Fiucce. (Hamburg: Felix Meiner. 1953. Pp. 147. Price DM 9.50). 


Dr. Flugge begins by suggesting that the physical sciences are for all of us a Schick- 
salsmacht. We live in a scientific age, and scientific concepts impose themselves on 
our minds whether we like it or not. Hence, the author thinks, a tension arises between 
intellectual concepts and life as we live it, between scientific universals and the concrete 
individual thinker. He believes that those who are conscious of this tension have some- 
thing to learn from Hegel because he constantly argued that scientific thinking (Ver- 
stand) was an essential stage in the process of mind’s self-discovery, but a stage which 
ought to be transcended, and will in fact be transcended if Verstand turns its reflection 
within and makes itself the object of its own thinking. Dr. Flugge’s book is in the main 
an account of the development of Verstand into Vernunft and an exposition of Hegel’s 
concept of Reason as the fulfilment, rather than the bare rejection, of Understanding. 

This process of fulfilment demands from Verstand not only effort but also a readiness 
to bring its own limitations into consciousness and to examine them, and resolution 
enough to negate, reject, or sacrifice past achievement. This rejection, however, comes 
about from within, by the inner development of Verstand itself, and the result of this 
process is the thinker’s own self-discovery as Geist and his realisation that what had 
been superseded is yet preserved in a concrete unity of universal and particular. The 
thinker’s elevation above the categories of science to those of religion is at the same 
time his discovery that in moral and religious categories the scientific attitude has always 
had its unconscious ground. A tension between science and individual life has given 
place to their unification. Thus interpreted by Dr. Flugge, Hegel provides a reasoned 
answer to the existentialist’s problem. 

Hegel is commonly regarded as essentially a rationalist and a logician, and existen- 
tialism may have its roots in a revolt against his * bloodless categories’. Kroner’s 
remark that Hegel is the greatest irrationalist in the history of philosophy is one which 
Dr. Flugge might in some ways find congenial and which he might think worth con- 
sideration by existentialists. It is also often said that Hegel is at his weakest in ethics. 
Thus it may cause surprise to find Dr. Flugge maintaining that the basis of all Hegel’s 
thought was ethical. Perhaps Hegel took too much for granted in ethics. His writings 
do constantly presuppose a belief in duty and the virtue of labour, and yet these are 
notions that may be rather assumed than defended or elaborated in his Rechtsphilosophie 
and elsewhere. 

In any event Dr. Flugge is surely right to draw attention to the implications of 
such common Hegelianisms as Mut der Wahreit and Anstrengung des Begriffs. But he 
might have gone further ; criticisms of the notorious identification of Being and Nothing 
lose some of their edge if it is realised that to reach a synthesis demands an effort of 
thought from the thinker. One category does not of itself become or pass over into 
another. It is only in actively thinking a given category that the thinker finds himself 
driven from that category to the next. Thinking of this kind proceeds only if the thinker 
has faith in the power of mind, and if he maintains his grip on the Mut der Wahrheit 
and his resolution to proceed. Only so will the thinker discover that his moral and 
religious individual self, which may appear to be negatived so long as thinking is arrested 
at the level of Verstand, is the presupposition as well as the ultimate goal of thought’s 
whole course of development. From this point of view it is not altogether unreasonable 
to say that, for Hegel, all thinking has ethical foundations, though whether he is as 
much concerned with the individual thinker, rather than the universal Geist, as may 
really be required for Dr. Flugge’s purposes is another matter. 
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This is by no means an easy book. The reviewer found that the most readily in- 
telligible passages were the quotations from Hegel. But he does not doubt that those 
less versed in Hegel’s terminology and more familiar with that of existentialism may 
find here a useful introduction to Hegel’s mind and especially to his doctrine of nega- 
tivity, the doctrine that it is by rejection and by sacrifice alone that progress is possible 
to higher levels of intellectual and spiritual experience. 

T. M. Knox 


Der Gesetzesbegriff im Positivismus der Wiener Schule. By WALTHER BRUENING. (Meis- 
enheim : Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1954. Pp. 101. Price DM 7.00). 


The later nineteenth century, the author says, was characterised by the growth of 
positivism at the expense of idealism, largely as a result of the prestige gained by the 
quickly developing natural sciences. In its outlook on these natural sciences the * official’ 
positivism was nominalistic or conventionalist, but from the beginning contained 
tendencies both towards the a priori interpretation of the idealists and also towards 
empiricism. ‘Thus Mach was normally a conventionalist, maintaining that natural 
laws were man-made and depended on the Kulturzustand ; yet on the one hand Mach 
tended to recognise the principle of economy as influencing the choice of laws (and 
this the author regards as an a priort tendency), while on the other hand he often speaks 
of natural law as determined by the empirical facts. Similarly Poincaré’s conventional- 
ism was limited on the one side by the principle of economy, on the other by a recog- 
nition that facts can practically, if never theoretically, drive us to abandon law. The 
positivism of the Vienna Circle, the author holds, begins by adopting an extreme nominal- 
ism and conventionalism, which he illustrates from the earlier writings of P. Frank. 
But soon various members of the circle move varying distances either towards an a 
priort view or towards nominalism. He illustrates the first tendency from Frank’s 
Jater move towards the principle of economy and pragmatism and also from Carnap’s 
‘eceptance of a principle of simplicity and use (with Neurath) of an a priori coherence 
criterion for the selection of acceptable Protokollsaetze. The empiricist tendency he 
illustrates from Schlick and Reichenbach. Finally, to show what he means by the 
a priori and empiricist tendencies, the author illustrates the former from Kant, its 
classical exponent, and Cassirer, the latter from its classical exponent, Mill, and Bavink. 
Thus there are three types of conception of natural law to be discerned in the positivist 
tradition, conventionalist, a priorist, and empiricist, though the latter two in a less 
extreme form than is found in their classical exponents. The author considers that all 
three views are in an extreme form unable to explain adequately the nature of science. 
‘Es bleibt also noch ein Grundproblem der heutigen Philosophie und besonders der 
Naturphilosophie, einen Weg zwischen den Extremen zu finden ’. 

This is a modestly conceived and soundly executed essay. Though the author 
uses abstract ‘ism’ words rather freely, he makes his meaning clear by means of a 
free use of examples. His description of the views of the Wiener Kreis is also well 
documented by carefully selected quotations. In a work of this length he can do no 
more than indicate main lines of thought and there is little or no independent examina- 
tion of the problems. But anyone who wishes to examine the views on natural law held 
in the Vienna School will find his task greatly eased by the discussion and documenta- 
tion provided in this essay. 

J. O. URMson 


Ethics. By A. C. Ewrna. (London : English Universities Press Ltd. 1953. Pp. 183. 
Price 6s). 


Dr. Ewing introduces his reader briefly to egoistic, utilitarian, and Kantian theories 
of morals ; considers in greater detail the ‘ ideal utilitarianism ’ of Rashdall and Moore 
and the ethics of Ross. A discussion of the logical status of moral judgments and a 
treatment of the ideas of desert and responsibility complete the book. 

It seems reasonable to expect two things from an introductory study such as this 
—first, a clear and balanced account of the most important elements in the subject 
concerned, and, secondly, the provision of aids to further study (well-chosen biblio- 
graphies, etc.), and, above all, of an incentive to pursue the subject. How does Dr. 
Ewing’s book survive this test ? His exposition is never needlessly obscure, though on 
the whole pedestrian in style ; occasional efforts at a colloquial manner sound a little 
forced. As for balance ; no matter how one filled 170 odd pages with a survey of the 
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field of morals, grave omissions would be inevitable. But what one can insist upon > 
with reason is that this lopsidedness should be compensated as far as possible by an 
emphasis, in footnotes and recommended reading, on the neglected areas. Now Dr, 
Ewing gives considerable space to his own ethical views in the body of his book, and — 
yet provides his reader in the final pages with eight titles of ‘ books by the same author’ 
compared with seven by writers like Plato and Ross under ‘ bibliography ’. 

The undoubted moral seriousness of the author may well stimulate beginners to — 
continue ethical studies, but it is unfortunate that little attempt is made (except with 
naturalism) to enter imaginatively into moral theories with which Ewing is not in 
sympathy. Thus, to label theories of the Ayer and Stevenson types ‘ ethical scepticism ’ 
and to assert that such views are ‘impossible to any sane man in ordinary practice’ 
may well stifle, not promote, further investigation of this important (even if untenable) 
class of theories. j 

In so short a statement it is hard for Dr. Ewing to give consistency to his own pos- 
ition. His attitude to common-sense ethical beliefs, for instance, is confused. On page 
133 we read, * the criterion of the truth of a theory of Ethics is its ability to make inte 
a coherent system as much as possible of our ethical intuitions (common-sense ethics) *, 
Compare page 162, where he asserts with equal forthrightness that ‘ there is no such 
thing as ‘‘ the common-sense view ” ” 

RonaLp W. HEPBURN 


Leonard Nelson zum Geddchtnis. Herausgegeben von Minna SPecHT und Witt Erca- | 
LER. (Frankfurt : Verlag Oeffentliches Leben. 1953. Pp. 300. Price DM 12.80), © 


Why do people write commemorative volumes, and what do their readers expect — 
of them? To answer the second question first, people read such volumes usually in 
order to fill out in greater detail pictures they have already formed of the subject of 
the volume, and they would not normally read such a volume unless they were al 
acquainted to some extent with the subject. Which is often a pity, and in the present — 
ease especially so, for Leonard Nelson is less well known in this country than he deserves — 
to be. 

People contribute to this kind of volume because they consider the subject an ™ 
outstanding personality, and their contributions reflect the particular way in which ~ 
that personality has influenced their lives. In the present instance the contributions © 
fall roughly into three groups : critical discussions of certain major theses in Nelson’s 
works, papers largely anecdotal in character, and tributary offerings on various topics — 
which have little, if any, direct bearing on his teaching but function rather as wreaths. 

The picture that emerges is of a man of powerful and independent intellect whose — 
interests were by no means narrowly academic but ranged widely over all fields of human 
activity both individual and social. His writings covered the domains of ethics, phil- 
osophy of law, political philosophy, paedagogy, economics, religion, as well as episte- — 
mology and history of philosophy. As a teacher too his influence was considerable. 
Even as a young Privat Dozent his renown was such that it was considered worth 
while to go to G6éttingen especially to ‘ hear’ him. He insisted on, and exemplified in 
his own practice, strict intellectual integrity. In the fullest sense he lived his philosophy. — 
He discouraged argumentation from abstract premisses. In his Socratic discussions, — 
for instance, argument should proceed from actually lived experience, either of the 
members of the group or of the group leader. Only thus could one expect to arrive 
at the allgemeingiiltige Wahrheit which was attainable not only in theoretical matters, 
but also in the fields of ethics, politics, and law. It is significant that the majority of — 
the contributors to this volume had either to flee the country under the Nazi regime 
or to suffer imprisonment. 

Of the contributions to this volume the philosophically most interesting is Die Ueber- — 
windung des Zufalls by Grete Henry-Hermann. It is a long and detailed critical exam- 
ination of Nelson’s attempt to establish ethics as a science. The task of a scientific 
ethics is twofold : to establish clearly what ought to be done and to discover the drive 
(Antrieb) to effective action. This drive should be a ‘ real interest ’, but Nelson’s de- 
duction produces only a ‘ pure interest’ which cannot serve this purpose. Gustav 
Heckmann contributes an interesting account of a Socratic discussion on the theme 
Die Wahrheit und die Toleranz which had taken place on five consecutive mornings, ~ 
and adds an account of the general principles and presuppositions of such discussions 
and the functions of the group leader. Alexander Dehms’ paper on Leonard Nelson 
und die ‘ Walkemihle’, besides providing an account of this experiment, contains & 
number of interesting anecdotes. Of particular interest too is the paper by Otto Lowen- — 
stein dealing with the mind-body problem from the point of view of a practising 
neurologist. 

L, E, THomas 





